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CHAPTER I. 

Last summer my affairs — by which I mean 
a judicious mixture of duty and inclination — 
made it desirable that I should take a trip 
from a certain seaport town in Cumberland, 
where I then was, to the free city of Hamburg 
on the Baltic. I first went to Liverpool, 
which I had not visited since my childhood. 
I had no particular business there, but then 
I was not in a hurry, and I wished to see 
whether the old place had changed much since 
my time. I rambled over the docks; I strolled 
•' up Duke Street, but had not the resolution to 
knock at the old green door of the house I used 
to live in then — when I was ten years old. It 
^ was green still. I could have sworn to that 
5 knocker among a thousand; on the opposite 
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side of the street was the great lumber yard, 
with the zinc-roofed building on one side of 
it — that wonderful arched zinc roof, which had 
been the object of so many childish speculations 
of mine, as I stared out at it, year after year, 
from my little bedroom window on the third 
story. 

But I recollected that, in those days, an old 
orange-woman had kept her stall on the comer 
of that building; and she was no longer there. 
Poor old soull how she used to boil her 
oranges! and where is she now? This reflec- 
tion decided me afresh not to lift the knocker of 
the old green door. The door might be opened 
— I might be welcomed in comfortably enough ; 
but where was kind old Miss Blodgett, and 
where was good old Mrs. "Williams, and where 
was Miss Maria? whom I will not call old, 
because I had a sentimental tenderness for her 
thirty years ago. They have vanished, like the 
old orange-woman. 

"No, no," I said to myself, "I will not go 
in. And yet how I should like to see that 
little square room, across the hall from the 
kitchen, where the Yankee sea-captains nsed to 
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smoke in the evenings, and play euchre, and 
spin yarns, while I stood at their knees and 
believed all they told me. But no, I wont go 
inl" 

So I turned away, and went next to the 
Cornwallis Baths, and after that to Huguenin's 
Gymnasium (his son keeps the place now, but 
he is not my Huguenin !), and then I traversed 
Lord Street and Bold Street, where the shop- 
ping used to be done ; and I passed St. George's 
Hall, which is really a fine building, even after 
Italy and other places; and the first thing I 
knew I was in Duke Street once more, and 
standing in front of the old green door. 

I ran up the steps and knocked. 

My knock was impulsive and unpremedi- 
tated, and I did not notice, at the time, what 
sort of a tattoo I played upon that old green 
door. The civilized English caller's knock 
sounds rather like a hurried and stuttering 
apology than like a demand for admittance. I 
was not sufficiently composed, just then, to 
bear this in mind. Nor was I allowed an 
opportunity to reflect upon it afterwards; for a 
moment had scarcely elapsed before the door 
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was opened; and the person who opened it 
was not the servant, bnt a gentleman whom I 
fancied at first I did not know, but whom I 
almost immediately recognized as a friend and 
fellow-countryman of mine— Henry Blount. 

He looked much older than when I had 
last seen him, eight years before; he had grown 
a beard, there were some heavy lines about the 
comers of his eyes, and the hair seemed to have 
thinned away a little on the top of his head. 
His face, too, impressed me as being singularly 
pale, and there was a peculiar expression in his 
gaze — ^it was intent and yet startled. But this 
soon passed away, and did not return ; and 
when I spoke his name he broke into a smile, 
which banished much of the prematurely aged 
appearance that I had noticed. He grasped my 
hand, and drew me into the house, asking me 
when I came and how I knew that he was there. 
"For I only arrived yesterday," he added. 

"I knew nothing about it," I said. "I came 
here simply for sentiment's sake. I didn't even 
know whether the place was a boarding-house 
still." Then I told him about my musings, my 
hesitations, and my rashness. 
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"Yes," he said, "the good old ladies are 
gone; but the house is about the same. Here 
is the smoking-room, you see. Sit down, and 
we'll have a pipe." 

" Are you to stay here long ? " I asked him. 

" I leave to-morrow for London, and beyond. 
I arrived only yesterday by the Baltic, as I 
told you. I have knocked about a good deal 
since we were together in the Dock Department 
in New York. I don't know whether you're 
aware that I served the republic for a year in 
the capacity of consul." 

" Did you i Where was that ? " 

"Hamburg; and I'm on my way there 
now — on a sentimental pilgrimage, as you would 
say." 

" Really 1 Why, I'm going there, too." 

" Then, if you like, we'll go together. You 
had better have your things brought over here 
from your hotel. I want to hear what you 
have been doing with yourself these last years 
— whether you're married, for instance." 

" Are you ? " 

" Oh, as to that, it's rather a long story," 
said Blount, with a short laugh. "Perhaps it 
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may leak out on our way to Hamburg. By the 
way, do you always knock that way ? " 

"What do you mean?" 

" The way you did just now on the street 
door. Three heavy blows, then a pause, then 
three sharp and quick. It gave me a turn, I 
can tell you!" 

" I hadn't the least idea how I was knocking. 
It wasn't orthodox, I dare say ; but I was not 
aware," I said, laughingly, " that you were so 
dreadfully particular about these things. Have 
you been that way long?" 

" It's about three years now," replied Blount, 
gravely. "However, no matter about that. 
You are not married, I think you said? Well, 
then, since we're to be together the next few 
days, I'U ask you to excuse me for an hour 
while I go and do up some odds and ends of 
business in the city. Dinner at six-thirty, you 
know." 

"I'll use my time to get my things down 
from the hotel." 

" All right. I'm glad to have met you." We 
shook hands again. " Don't forget to come back ; 
and, by the bye, there's a bell to the door, you 
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perceive ; it's generally used in preference to the 
knocker, I imagine." 

During the hour or two that elapsed before 
I saw my friend again, my thoughts dwelt upon 
him a good deal. It was not a boyish friendship ; 
we had become acquainted somewhat later in life 
than that. I did not know much about his earlier 
years. I had found him agreeable in temper 
and manner, of a cultivated though eccentric 
mind, and highly imaginative and impressible. 
I believe be had written some poetry, which 
some people called insanely erotic, and others 
profoundly mystical. He was by birth a Yir- 
ginian, and always seemed to have money 
enough. His disposition, I gathered, had been 
restless and roving; he had traveled over the 
West, and had known and enjoyed the wild 
life there. Probably there were secrets in his 
life which he would never tell to any one. In 
person he was tail, slender, and well-proportioned, 
with light curling hair and beard, a high narrow 
forehead, and deepset blue eyes. His customary 
air was grave and introspective, but his smile was 
very winning. His speech was delivered slowly 
and in a low, undulating voice ; though he could 
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use a tone like a trumpet upon occasion. Alto- 
gether I looked upon him as being a man of 
genius, with a strong, active and practical vein 
running through him ; a man whom it was easier 
to love than to know ; a man who would be im- 
placable against a false friend, and forgiving to 
a generous enemy. 
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Blount and I had a long talk together that 
evening ; the next day we journeyed to London, 
and thence we proceeded in a leisurely manner 
to Hamburg. As we traveled aloog, he in- 
structed me from time to time in some particu- 
lars of his history since our last knowledge of 
each other. It was a strange story; I can not 
determine how much of it may have been literal 
fact, and how much may have been colored by 
the narrator's own feelings or mental bias or 
philosophy of life. Such as it was, it lasted 
during the three or four days that we remained 
together. I afterward put it together in a con- 
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nected form, and here it is. Blount is the 
speaker. 

" Ton recollect that just before I said good- 
by to yon on your departure from that little 
New England village of Northmere, I bought 
the farm and house which I had rented the year 
before. I made up my mind to spend my life 
there — of course an absurd resolution for a fellow 
of my age, who had knocked about the world so 
much, to make. Still, I thought I was settled, 
this time; and the principal reason why I 
thought so was — Constance! 

" May be you have forgotten that girl — Con- 
stance Cambryn ? unless you remembered her by 
her odd name. It certainly was an odd name ; I 
have ixever met with it before or since. Old 
English, or Welsh, of course; in fact, that was 
an important feature about it, as you will see di- 
rectly. Well, name or no name, from the time 
I first set eyes on her I thought I never should 
forget her, either in this world or the next. I 
dare say you might imagine, from my rhymed 
stuff, or from my way of taUdng sometimes, or 
what not, that I have had a good deal to do with 
women in my time. But it isn't the truth. No, 
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I fouglit shy of them. I was confoundedly bash- 
ful, by constitution, to begin with ; that is to say, 
I had such a big idea of what a fellow that girls 
like ought to be, that I was sure I never could 
come up to the standard ; and was always fancy- 
ing that they saw my deficiencies. 

"In the second place (or perhaps it was only 
another phase of the same thing), I had a tre- 
mendous reverence and love for anything in the 
shape of a woman ; my mother was such a noble 
creature, you know, and my little sister was such 
a darling girl; of course, I couldn't help reverenc- 
ing all other women for their sakes. Upon the 
whole, the consequence was I never could pluck 
up the courage to inflict myself upon good wom- 
en ; and because of their goodness, I never would 
have anything to do with women of the other 
sort — ^poor things! I took it out, to some extent, 
in writing, as you may have heard." [I had 
never read any of Blount's poetry; but I did 
not like to tell him so. I had seen reviews of 
it.] "But it was a poor sort of compensation. 

"'When I met Constance I said to myself, 
'This is the reason of it; this is what I have 
been waiting fori' I thought she was more 
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nearly a perfect woman tlian any I had seen, and 
yet my dumb devil never seized me when I was 
with her. I felt more myself than when I was 
alone. Well, if yon are a married man, I suppose 
yon know the sort of feeling. All I can say is, I 
felt it very strongly. I was in a state either of 
fear or of deHght all the time — delight while I 
was with her, and, when I was away from her, 
fear lest she might not love me. Why should she 
love me ? I could think of no reasonable answer 
to that qnestion, and yet, when she spoke to me or 
looked at me, I couldn't help believing that she 
did — or at least that she would, some time. Was 
it possible that she ever had spoken to other men 
with the same tone and glance that she did to 
me ? It seemed not ; still I was afraid. 

" Ton will say I might easily have ended my 
suspense by saying seven words to her. Well, 
for a long time I never even thought of that. It 
didn't occur to me that any such matter-of-fact, 
commonplace thing as popping the question 
ought to take place between her and me. If we 
loved each other, it was too deep and sacred a 
matter to talk about; we would know it intui- 
tively, and thank God for it in our prayers. 
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Meanwhile, I was thankful enough for what I 
had. I was as happy as I thought was good for 
me, and I was rather glad than otherwise of that 
fear ; it kept me from being foolish. It was not 
a serious fear, you understand ; it was only some- 
thing I played with. Constance was so young 
and so frank that I was certain there was nothing 
hidden in her heart ; and I was sure, too, that I 
loved her. That being the case, I argued, all 
would turn out well in the end ; for Constance 
would not let me go on loving her if she never 
meant to return it. Oh, I dare say I was as great 
an idiot, in every respect, as a first love ever made 
out of a sensible man. 

" K you had asked me to describe her, at any 
time, I don't believe I could have done it. She 
was too near me ; I was conscious of her, inward- 
ly, and of nothing but her, but I could no more 
detach her from my thought enough to tell how 
she looked, than I could see my own face. How- 
ever, it is different now ; time and other things 
have enabled me to picture her distinctly enough. 
I can see her, as she used to be then, at this mo- 
ment, or at any moment. She was rather a tall 
girl, as you may remember, and neither slender 
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nor the contrary. Her hands and eyes always 
moved together ; there was a sort of sympathy be- 
tween them. In fact, she was ruled altogether by 
her eyes; whatever they expressed, that expres- 
sion was carried out by everything about her— 
voice, motion, attitude. Ah, my dear fellow, you 
never saw those eyes as I saw them. There were 
depths in them, but no beginning of the depths — 
no surface. I can't tell to this day what their 
color was ; their color depended upon the mood 
she was in, but if I had been a painter I suppose 
I should have tried to solve the problem by a 
compromise between blue and hazel — the color of 
distant woodlands after the leaves have fallen. 
They weren't saucer eyes, either — ^nothing takes 
away from the expression of an eye like being too 
big. They were of just the most effective size 
and shape. "When they looked at me for longer 
than a breath or two at a time — and they did 
often ! — I used to be visited with a luxurious, 
breathless sensation; they drew me the way I 
most wished to go. And yet I have thought that 
her eyes might have been resisted if it hadn't 
been for her mouth. The lips were pale red, and 
rather broad ; they met together in a line that I 
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can liken only to the soft warble of a bird to its 
mate; there was the same curving sweetness. 
Those lips were never still. I don't mean that 
she talked much ; but they gave out meanings 
when her voice was silent — eloquent, tender 
meanings. When she smiled, the upper lip, 
which was very short, drew down the tip of her 
straight little nose in the most bewitching, hu- 
morous way you can imagine. But what is the 
use of my talking ? Will all the words in the 
world portray the fragrant charm of a lovely girl ? 
"From a worldly point of view there were 
no objections to our being married. I was well 
enough off as regards money and that sort of 
thing; not a Croesus, but quite solvent. Her 
mother (her father, you know, was dead) seemed 
to like me very well, and 'oft invited me' to 
stay to tea and spend the evening, and tell them 
my stories ; and I read them some of my poems, 
too. All the best ones appeared to me to have 
been written prophetically about Constance ; but 
I never wrote anything about her since I made 
her acquaintance. Constance never criticised 
them, either favorably or the reverse, but she 
would listen to them in a way which somehow 
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flattered me more than any eulogy. Occasion- 
ally I would have her mother and her over to 
my place, and we would discuss alterations and 
improvements, and I would show them over the 
grounds. Mrs. Cambryn was a practical, matter- 
of-fact sort of woman, and liked to be consulted 
and appealed to. Then, in the evening, we 
would walk home together, I giving an arm to 
each of them. But what a difference between 
those two arms of mine I one was in heaven ; 
the other, very much in the world. 

"I was surprised to discover, one day, that 
Mrs. Cambryn, for all her common sense, was a 
spiritualist. To my thinking, spiritualism is not 
a humbug, but a profanation. It is wicked and 
perilous.; it seeks to grasp at knowledge which 
mankind has no right to attain, and it ends in 
insanity. Mrs. Cambryn talked about a new 
revelation ; in my opinion it was an infernal 
revelation as well ; but at first I forbore to tell 
her so, because she was Constance's mother. 
At last she invited me to a seance^ and then I 
refused point-blank, and gave her a piece of 
my mind ; and finished by asking her how she 
could reconcile it with her conscience to let 

2 
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Constance be privy to sueli doings? To my 
sorrow, she retorted that Constance was at the 
root of the whole matter — that she was the 
' medium.' That had never occurred to me. 
I instantly made up my mind that, medium or 
not, it was impossible that Constance could ap- 
prove of the business; she was persuaded by 
her mother to lend herself to it, and that was 
all. But the idea shocked me inexpressibly, 
and brought me to a determination that other- 
wise I might have procrastinated over — ^to ask 
her to be my wife, and so remove her forever 
from all danger. And I acted upon that deter- 
mination without loss of time. 

" Constance and I were sitting, the day after 
that seaiice which I did not attend, in the sum- 
mer-house in my garden ; and Mrs. Cambryn 
was reading the * North American Review' on 
the balcony of the house, two hundred yards 
away. What we had- been talking about I don't 
remember; I broke out suddenly with — 

" ^ What did your spirits tell you last night ? ' 

" ' Don't let us talk about it,' said Con- 
stance. 

"^Why not?' 
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" ' Because your tone was so cross when yon 
asked the question.' 

"'If I am cross, it is with the spirits — ^not 
with you.' 

"'Nor with mamma?' 

"'Tour mamma wouldn't care if I were. 
But what did they say?' 

"I made my voice ludicrously complaisant, 
so that she laughed. 

" ' They told us something rather interesting,' 
she said. 

"'Was it anything you did not know be- 
fore?' 

" ' Well, we had suspected it ; but there were 
some strange details ; and it was really quite 
interesting and — ^important!' 

'"What was it about? I'm interested, too, 
you see.' 

"'You should have been there last night, 
then.' 

"'Did you wish me to be there?' 

"'Yes,' she said, aiter a pause; and she 
leaned a little nearer to me, and her hands 
moved in her lap. I put out my hand and took 
hers in it — a thing I had never done before. 
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She looked at me in a staitiied wsir^ but she did 
not redst. I irondef if her hesrt ins beatiog 
as mine was! Bnfe I showed no lagn as jet. 

^''Whji' I asked her, continuing the eon- 
Tersation. 

*^ ** Because I sometiaies feci afraidy^ she said, 
in a low tone. 

"^ ^ Afraid i and rerolted^ too« I shonld think}' 

^ ' I don't know — pexhap^. Mamma likes it.' 

^^Your mother majr tamper with her own 
sonl, if she ploases« but she has no right to in- 
terfere with Tonis. She OD£:fat to sret some other 
medimn." 

^^I am wilUmir to do anTthio^r for mamma. 
Besides^ a strange medium would not dot We 
conld not let strangers know what was said.' 

■^^ * Strangers I What are these spirits I They 
are strange enough, I should think! Do they 
pretend to be the souls of people yon once 
knew?' 

" * They are friends — more than friends ; and 
thev know things — ' 

" ^ Things that tliey have seen in your minds, 
perhaps; nothing else!' 

" ^ More than that The spirit that came kst 
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night was one of our own family — at least, an 
ancestor of onrs. He lived forty years ago, in 
England.' 

"^Who was he?' 

"'A cousin of my grandfather; his name 
was Edward Cambryn; he was very rich. He 
owned great estates in Lancashire/ 

" ' How did a cousin of your grandfather hap- 
pen to be in England?' 

"*He went back to England to study the 
history of the family ; he was a great genealo- 
gist. The branch of our family living there 
adopted him ; and at last he inherited all the 
estates. He died mysteriously, no one knows 
how or where.' 

" ' Did the spirit tell you all this ? ' 

"'We knew as much as that before.' 

" ' Then he told you where and how he died, 
I suppose!' 

"'He told us where we might go, in Eng- 
land, to find out about it. And then — But 
why should I tell you? Ton won't believe it. 
I think mamma wants me.' 

"'Never mind your mother. As to my be- 
lieving, I believe that the spirit told you some- 
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thing, though whether what he told were true 
or not 18 another question. What was it 3 Can't 
you trust me?' 

" ' Oh, I can trust you I Well, then, he told 
us that he had left papers entitling us to the 
estate ; and he said he could not be happy until 
we had found them, and been put into posses- 
sion of our own.' 

'' ' Humph I Had you ever heard anything 
about these papers before?' 

"* There had been some rumors, I believe; 
but we knew nothing ; we only thought it miglit 
be so.' 

" ^ Do you believe this yourself, Constance ? ' 
I asked, after a pause. 

"'I think I ought to believe it.' 

"^Tou ought to?' 

"* Mamma believes it. It seems probable. 
Why should it not be true? Besides, mamma 
would like to go to England, and she says we 
are very poor.' 

" ' Does she care so much to be rich ? I say 
"so much" because, even supposing the story is 
all true, and that the papers were in your hands, 
it might take you the rest of your life to estab- 
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lish your claim in an English court of law. Peo- 
ple in possession in England are not easily oust- 
ed, I can assure you. You would spend a fort- 
une in lawyers' fees before you touched a square 
foot of your estates. By the way, do you know 
what is the value of the property?' 

"'Oh, a very great deal — ^hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds. I believe it includes a part 
of a city — a part of Liverpool. We should be 
rich forever I' 

" ' You, or your great-grandchildren. Do you 
wish to be rich, too, Constance?' 

"'I don't know. I never tried it.' 

"* Constance,' I said, ' I haven't got hundreds 
of thousands of pounds, and I don't own Liver- 
pool ; but I love you, and I'll give you all I've 
got, if you'll let me.' 

" ' Oh, Mr. Blount, I can't— I ought not to— ' 

"'Not unless you love me; but if you do 
love me, then you ought to.' I spoke quietly 
and resolutely ; in fact, I was amazed at my own 
boldness. 

"'I do love you,' was what she said next, 
looking up at me with the simplicity of a child. 
' I do love you.' 
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"'Enough to marry me?' 

"'Yes— if it depended on me,' she answered, 
bhishing. 

" ' Then we are as good as married now I 
Oh, Constance 1 ' 

"'No — nol' she murmured, shrinking away 
from me. 

" ' "What do you mean by " No " ? Who says 
"No"?' 

"'Mamma would say "No." Oh, don't look 
so angry I' 

"'Good heavens, Constance, are you your 
mother's slave ? What does she want to do with 
you? She can't prevent your marrying whom 
you choose. Has she told you that you must 

" ' No — ^no. But you don't understand. She 
likes you very much — ^you must have seen that ; 
but she thinks there will be something else — 
some one else ; she has been told that I should 
marry him.' 

" ' The spirits have told her that ? ' 

" ' Yes.' 

'"Can she be so insane as to believe such 
nonsense? Constance, can you lend yourself to 
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it? It is giving yourself up to the very spirit 
of evil 1 God knows, I don't speak for my own 
sake, but I can't bear to see this going on. What 
these spirits want is to ruin you, body and soul ; 
and with their infernal cunning they have first 
got your mother on their side. If she will go 
as far as this to-day, to-morrow she might bo 
told that she must bury you alive, or — And if 
you yielded she would do it. You must not 
yield 1 You would not be guiltless if you do. 
You would — ' 

" ' Hush ! ' said Constance, suddenly. * Mam- 
ma is here.' 

" In fact, there stood Mrs. Cambiyn, with the 
'North American Review' in her hand. She 
had come from the house while we were ab- 
sorbed in our talk. There was a peculiar expres- 
sion in her face of mingled obstinacy and sharp- 
ness, and over all a half-embarrassed, half-defiant 
smile. It gave me a new impression of her 
character. 

" ' I was thinking it was time we bid Mr. 
Blount good-by,' she said, addressing herself to 
her daughter. 

"But I was now thoroughly aroused — in a 
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mood in which I would have faced the devil 
himself. 

."^It is my duty to tell you,, Mrs. Cambryn, 
that your daughter and I love each other ; the 
words have been spoken between us.' 

" * I am so sorry 1 I almost feared as much,' 
she returned, dryly. 

"^ There is nothing to fear. I have money 
enough to support her well. If you want refer- 
ences of any kind I can give them to you.' 

" ' Indeed, Mr. Blount, I want nothing of the 
kind. Why should 1 2 ' 

"'I merely mentioned it because I believe 
such things are customary when a man asks a 
woman in marriage. But I thank you for your 
confidence, Mrs. Cambryn. I need not say that, 
when Constance is my wife, your home will be 
with us.' 

"'This is very kind of you, I'm sure, but 
I can not think that Constance will ever be your 
wife.' 

"'Do you forbid her?' 

" ' I don't forbid her. She is of age, or near- 
ly so, and could disobey me if she chose. But 
I can not thmk she would marry you, Mr. 
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Blount, thougli I'm sure she must feel highly 
complimented by your offer ; and so do I. But 
Constance is aware that — that her destiny would 
not admit of her accepting it.' 

"'Spirit-rapping and table-turning are not 
destiny. Constance has told me that she loves 
me, and that confession has destined her to be 
my wife.' 

" ' Connie, dear, is Mr. Blount right in think- 
ing all this ? ' the mother asked, turning to her 
daughter. The latter, during our dialogue, had 
been sitting with her hands folded on her knees, 
and her eyes downcast. She now said, without 
altering her position : 

"'It is true that I love him.' 

" ' I can well understand that,' rejoined Mrs. 
Cambryn, composedly ; ' Mr. Blount is, I feel 
sure, a gentleman whom any girl might find 
lovable. But we do not live in an age when 
love can be put before everything. We have 
duties to perform to society and to ourselves ; 
to neglect them for the sake of love would 
be selfishness. It is no slight to you, Mr. 
Blount, if I say that Constance is destined for 
a higher sphere than to live here as your wife. 
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It is no slight to yon, and neither is it any 
credit to her. She is a good girl, but there 
are many as good as she in the world, and one 
of them, I have no doubt, may be so fortunate 
as to make you happy some day.' (At this 
Constance made an involuntary movement, and 
glanced up at me with a piteous appealing look ; 
but when her mother continued to speak, she 
dropped her eyes again.) ^ Some women are 
bom to be queens and empresses ; through no 
merit of their own, but because it is their 
fortune. Many of them, I dare say, would have 
been glad to pass a quiet life of domestic 
happiness and contentment, but destiny called 
them elsewhere, and they were bound to obey. 
It is the same with Constance. She is not to 
be either a queen or an empress, but she is to 
inherit a great estate in England, and marry a 
great man there — a great nobleman. I can not 
provide her such happiness as she might have 
had with you; but that is neither here nor 
there. And if you love her unselfishly, Mr. 
Blount — which I don't at all question — you 
will not at all add to her happiness by try- 
ing to turn her from her duty. She sees it as 
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clearly as I do, and I am sure she will fulfill 
it.' 

"All tliis bewildered me. The style and 
tone of Mrs. Cambryn's harangue was quite in 
keeping with the idea I had previously had of 
her ; but at the same time the opinions and the 
application of them were so unexpected and 
astounding, that I could scarcely believe she 
was indeed that mother of Constance whom I 
had fancied I knew so well — whose measure 
I thought I had taken so completely. Such a 
grotesque mingliug of a common-sensible method 
and manner of expression with ideas so hope- 
lessly perverted, and credulity so abject, I had 
never conceived of till now. 

" ' Are you in sober earnest ? ' I involuntarily 
asked her. 

" ' Ask Constance if I am not,' returned she, 
with one of her peculiar, dry smiles. 

" ' I shall demand no confirmation of your 
ideas from Constance; these infernal conjura- 
tions of yours may have given you some un- 
lawful dominion over the girl, for aught I know. 
But I wish you to tell me whether you honestly 
believe, on the authority of what you call 
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spiritual communications, that Constance is to 
become the wife of an English nobleman, and 
inherit an estate?' 

" M don't say that the testimony of the 
spirits would not be enough, even if it were not 
supported by collateral evidence; but as it hap- 
pens to be so, and as I infer such evidence would 
liave more weight with you, I have no objection 
to letting you know what it is. Constance has 
already told you, I believe, that this estate is 
known to exist, and to have been formerly in 
possession of our family.' 

"'That is no proof that it will ever come 
into your possession again.' 

" ' Certainly not when taken by itself. But 
that is not all. The cousin of Constance's grand- 
father — ' 

"'I know about that, too. It is a mere 
rumor, and can never be substantiated. And 
even if it were, as I said to Constance just now, 
it does not follow that you could do anything. 
You would need a fortune nearly as big as that 
you expect to get in order to bring your claims 
before the courts.' 

" ' I think you exaggerate a little ; I know 
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there are plenty of lawyers who would be glad 
to undertake the case on speculation — for a 
share in the profits when they were realized.. 
Still, I will admit that I should not care to risk 
everything even on so good grounds if there 
were nothing else to encourage me. I am a 
person not without judgment and discretion, Mr. 
Blount, as I should have thought you might 
have known before now. Nay, I will be quite 
frank with you — though I am not quite sure 
that you deserve it — and say that until very 
lately — until this morning in fact — I should 
have been disposed to listen to your suit for 
Constance's hand.' 

"*It was only this morning, then, that you 
lost your senses,' I retorted, angrily. 

" * I am sorry to find that you can be rude 
as well as incredulous,' replied she, with a sar- 
castic inflection. She opened the " North Ameri- 
can Review," and took from between its leaves 
an envelope, bearing an English stamp and post- 
mark. 

"'I received this by the early post to-day,' 
she said. 'It is an answer to an advertisement 
which I have had inserted for several months 
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past in the principal English newspapers. If 
you look through it you will see that I have 
not been so much the victim of a delusion as 
you suppose.' 

" She handed it to me as she spoke. I 
opened it ^and read it. It was dated Liverpool, 
and was written in a small handwriting. It 
stated, in effect, that the writer was a relation 
of the English branch of the Cambryn family ; 
that he was well acquainted with the facts in 
relation to the Cambryn estates ; that these were 
at present held by parties in accordance with a 
conditional provision of adverse possession in the 
absence of any discovered will of the late owner, 
Edward Cambryn, Esq. ; but that in case such 
will should be found, and be still operative, the 
estates would revert to the heirs of the late 
Philip Cambryn, Edward's cousin. The writer 
added that the place and manner of death of 
Edward Cambryn were not at present known, 
but that he had a clew, by following out which 
he confidently expected to clear up this obscurity, 
and at the same time bring to light the missing 
documents. He further said that he had received 
a legal education, which would qualify him to 
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take charge of the case; and that he intended, 
as soon as possible after the dispatch of this 
letter, to- follow it to America, and do himself 
the honor to call npon Mrs. and Miss Cambryn, 
and receive their instructions ; to carry out which 
to the best of his ability would be to liim a labor 
of love. The letter was signed 'Arthur Cam- 
bryn Fellowes.' 

" * A very clever composition,' said I, return- 
ing it to Mrs. Cambryn. * Of course you believe 
everything Mr. Fellowes says ? ' 

" * In the absence of any reason for disbeliev- 
ing him — yes. Moreover, we were warned last 
night that such a letter as this might be expect- 
ed, and that the writer of it would afford ns the 
greatest assistance in prosecuting our claim.' 

" In point of fact, I was more taken aback by 
this new turn of events than I was willing to 
confess. The scheme had a certain plausibility 
in its present aspect, and I could well under- 
stand with what force it must recommend itself 
to Mrs. Cambryn, not only as chiming in with 
her previous hopes and convictions, but as con- 
firmed by her spiritual prognostications. Under 

such circumstances it was plain that arguments 
8 
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of mine would be of no avail; Mrs. Cambryn 
would have an answer ready for my every ob- 
jection. My sole dependence must be not on 
logic, but feeling; and on the feeling not of 
the mother but of the daughter. But here I 
was again in doubt ; for though I knew that 
Constance loved me, and that her heart was 
therefore legitimately mine, I could neither esti- 
mate nor comprehend the strength and nature of 
the hold her ^lother had upon her. The fact 
that Constance was a * medium' made it prob- 
able that she might be liable to have her will 
injluenced or molded by that of a person more 
resolute than herseM; and there was unfortu- 
nately every reason to suppose that Mrs. Cam- 
bryn was such a person. While therefore her 
natural desires and instincts would lead her to 
me, it might be possible for her mother to 
compel her, by a mere act of volition, to act 
and speak in contradiction to those impulses. 
Thus the situation presented itself to me as 
a direct conflict of evil against good ; and 
the arena of that conflict must be Constance's 
heart. 

" ' Am I to understand that you have any 
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definite intentions as to the disposal of your 
daughter's hand?' I said to Mrs. Cambrjn. 

"^Perhaps you are scarcely entitled to ask 
the question,' she answered. ^ Still, I see no 
objection to telling you that I have. The pres- 
ent owner of the estates is a man of forty, and 
a bachelor. You may have heard his name — 
Lord Roscoe. It is my intention, as soon as 
our title to the property has been made clear, 
to propose an alliance to him, in virtue of which 
right would be done on both sides; we should 
come into our legal possessions, and he would 
not suffer for what is not, after all, his deliber- 
ate fault. By becoming the husband of Con- 
stance, and in no other way, will he be able to 
do us justice and to escape from impoverishing 
himself.' 

" ' Will you marry Lord Roscoe, Constance — 
if he will have you ? ' I asked, turning to 
her. 

"*It is not for me to say,' was the reply. 
But her tone was reluctant and scarcely audible ; 
and I noticed that while she spoke, her mother 
kept her eyes steadfastly fixed upon her, as if 
to control her very thoughts. 
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" ' Mrs. Cambryn/ said I, ' I haye a pro- 
posal to make which, as it may recommend it- 
self to you from a business point of view, it 
is possible you will accept. There is no reason 
that I know of why you should be tender of 
Lord Eoscoe ; you may depend upon it that he 
wiU not be tender to you. English lords do 
not invariably marry American girls, so far as 
I am aware, even when the American girls 
have ousted them from their estates ; so that 
scheme may fall through in any case. But if 
you consent to let Constance be my wife, I 
wiU devote my whole fortune to endeavoring to 
restore to you what you consider your rights. I 
am free to tell you that it is only the depth of 
my love for her that induces me to promise this ; 
1 do it to save her frr»m the unworthy and de- 
grading fate which she seems to lack strength 
to struggle against on her own account ; not be- 
cause I believe the attempt will succeed, or be- 
cause I should expect any real good or happiness 
to come of its success. Still, I wiU do the ut- 
most that can be done, if you will let her be my 
wife.' 

" ' This is very kind of you,' said Mrs. Cam- 
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bryn, after a slight pause. She restored the 
letter to its place between the leaves of the 
" Review " with a meditative air, and there was a 
further silence. She was evidently turning the 
matter over in her mind. She was not yet so 
far gone in her infatuation as not to perceive 
that I was offering her a bird in the hand, and 
that it possessed at least the proverbial degree 
of value compared with those in the bush. As I 
watched her, and felt how much hung upon her 
decision, it angered me to think that so cold- 
hearted and worldly-minded a woman as I now 
know her to be should hold such power for good 
and evil in her hands. And Constance was 
watching her too; though she sat ostensibly as 
quiet as ever, a slight but perceptible tremor 
pervaded her body and quivered about her lips. 
Poor girll I would have given the best years 
of my life to see her spring to her feet, and 
break asunder the invisible chains that her 
mother's ambitious cupidity had laid upon her, 
and come to my arms and confess herself mine 1 
But that was not to be. 

" ^ I am afraid I must decline,' said Mrs. 
Cambryn, looking at me with that odd expres- 
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sion of cunning obstinacy in her face. ^ I must 
decline, for Connie's sake.' 

"I made no reply; but I thought it would 
be a good deed if I killed the woman where she 
stood. 

" ' Besides,' she went on, ^ it would not be 
right to ask you to make such a sacrifice; it 
would not be right, and it is not necessary. You 
confess that your conscience is opposed to help- 
ing us in this way, and it is never well to act 
against one's conscience. And then, valuable 
though your help would be, things have so 
arranged themselves that we can do without it ; 
this Mr. Cambryn Fellowes will act in our in- 
terest, and he does not share your misgivings. 
And there is another consideration which will, I 
fear, have no weight with you, but which I could 
never bring myself to disregard ; and that is, 
the declared will and revealed prophecy of the 
spirits. They have told us that Constance is to 
be the wife of a peer of England ; and it would 
not be right, even if it were possible, to act in 
opposition to their decrees. So you see, Mr. 
Blount, I have really no choice. I am very 
sorry. And so is Constance — sorry to disappoint 
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you. Bat there is really no help for it. — Come, 
Connie, we must say good-by to Mr. Blount now, 
and go home.' 

" Constance arose, slowly and with a perfunc- 
tory air, or as if she were in a dream. She 
gazed vaguely about her, and moved her hands 
in a groping way. I fancied she was going to 
fall, and, quickly stepping forward, I took hold 
of one arm ; at the same moment her mother 
grasped her by the other. 

"^Constance,' I said, passionately and almost 
violently, * come to me — come where you belong ! 
Be my wife, so that I can protect you. Do not 
be afraid— -come 1 All the spirits in hell shall 
not harm my wife!' 

"It seemed to me that, as I spoke, she in- 
clined toward me ; her eyes rested on mine, and 
her lips murmured something scarcely articulate. 
She was on the brink of surrender; a touch 
more, and I would have her forever. 

" ^ Connie, my child,' said Mrs. Canibryn's 
dry voice from the other side, ' do not forget 
your duty — ^be yourself!' 

" She wavered between us for a moment ; 
then she gently but decidedly drew her arm 
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away from me, and went over wholly to her 
mother. 

" ' Do you give me up ? ' said I, between my 
teeth. 

" She was silent ; but Mrs. Cambryn said, in 
a tone just touched with mockery : 

" ' Mr. Blount asked you a question, my 
child.' 

" Then Constance, with a mechanical, unmod- 
ulated utterance, and looking rather at her moth- 
er than at me, said : 

" ' It is hardly generous of you to press me 
so, Mr. Blount. I feel a great esteem for you, 
but I could never be your wife under any cir- 
cumstances. I have a duty to perform, and my 
heart as well as my will are set upon it. Please 
do not ask me any more; do not — ^not — ' 

"She ceased, as a child might have done 
who had forgotten the piece it had been set to 
learn, and her f a<5e asstmied a vaxjant expression. 
Her mother drew her away, and they walked 
down the avenue to the gate, leaving me stand- 
ing at the summer-house door. Just before they 
passed out of sight, Mrs. Cambryn turned partly 
round, and courteously waved the ' North Amer- 
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ican Eeview' at me; but Constance moved me- 
chanically on, and made no sign." 



CHAPTER III. 

" This interview, as you may suppose, changed 
my purpose of settling in the village. I wanted 
to be o£E again, and to be off as far as possible. 
That night, before I went to bed, I determined 
to put up my house and farm for sale, and mean- 
while to put the thickness of the earth between 
me and Constance. 

" But the next morning I modified this inten- 
tion somewhat. The truth was, of course, that 
I lacked courage to definitely see the last of her 
before circumstances should make it compulsory ; 
but equally, of course, I was fertile in sophistries 
to disguise that weakness. I said to myself that 
it would be undignified to run away headlong 
because a girl had refused to marry me. I owed 
it to my self-respect to prove that I could live 
without her. I would not be driven from pillar 
to post by anybody. Mrs. Cambryn, at all 
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events, would desire and expect that I should 
disappear; well, there would be some pleasure 
in disappointing her. Besides, I was curious to 
see how this affair would turn out ; whether Mr. 
Cambryn Fellowes would actually appear as he 
had promised, and, if so, whether he would talk 
as confidently as he had written. My private 
opinion concerning him was that he was an ad- 
venturer, who was speculating upon the folly of 
Mrs. Cambryn as revealed in her newspaper 
advertisements. Probably, therefore, he would 
merely attempt to get some money out of her, 
and then, whether successful or not in his de- 
sign, decamp. I was curious to see how Mrs. 
Cambryn would conduct herself upon that. 
Could she abandon her schemes, or would she 
try some other method? Whatever she did, I 
told myseM I should lose nothing by waiting. 
Anything might happen ; among other things, 
she might lose or relinqpish her extraordinary 
influence over her daughter. That it was an 
unlawful, an abnormal influence, I was con- 
vinced ; it was exercised by dint of some occult 
power, which a hundred or two years ago would 
have put Mrs. Cambryn in danger of being burned 
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as a witch. As this idea crossed my mind, I 
came near wishing that we had been bom in the 
seventeenth century* Poor Constance 1 for such 
wrongs as hers what punishment would be too 
severe? There could be no doubt that she had 
been constrained to act and speak in opposition 
to her own wilL I began to consider whether 
a forcible elopement might not be my most 
righteous course under the circumstances. Would 
not the law, upon such evidence as I could ad- 
duce, declare her mother to be not a fit and 
proper person to be intrusted with the care of 
her? Might this not be worth trying? If I 
could only get Constance away, beyond her moth- 
er's reach, I felt sure that she would turn wholly 
to me, and be glad to forget all else. 

" For about a week, during which I remained 
on my farm, I neither saw nor heard anything of 
the Cambryns ; but at the end of that time I was 
astonished to receive a note, written by Constance 
herself, inviting me to supper at their home on 
the following evening. No allusion was made to 
our last interview ; she wrote as if no such crisis 
had occurred. Her mother sent her regards. It 
was very strange. Had Mrs. Cambryn reconsid- 
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ered her behavior? Was she coming to her 
senses ? Be that as it might, I was not long in 
making np mj mind to accept the invitation. 

" Accordingly, at the appointed time, I walked 
over to the honse. It was in October, and the 
evenings were long; at half-past six it was en- 
tirely dark. The lamps were not lit in the room 
which I entered, and at first I conld distingaish 
nothing. Then a figure arose, and spoke in Mrs. 
Cambryn's voice, bidding me good-evening. I 
could now perceive a presence which I knew to 
be Constance; and with her I also exchanged 
greetings. Then there was a momentary pause. 
I had an obscure sensation that there was some one 
else in the room ; but I could see no one. 

"'Mr. Blount, let me make you acquainted 
with Mr. Cambryn Fellowes,' said Mrs. Cambryn. 
' Mr. Fellowes arrived from England yesterday ; 
Mr. Blount, Mr. Fellowes.' 

" Hereupon there was a movement in a part 
of the room near where Constance was sitting ; 
Mr. Fellowes had apparently risen, and may, for 
aught I know, have been making me a bow. 
' Happy to see you, Mr. Blount,' he said, in an 
easy and somewhat resonant tone. I judged from 
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the sound that he might be a man of forty ; and I 
imagined him as of a bluff, bulky aspect, with a 
red beard and a florid complexion. 

" ' You have the advantage of me, sir,' I said ; 
' I can hear you but I can't see you.' 

" * There is a great deal in a voice,' returned 
he ; ^ a face may mislead, a voice seldom,' 

" ^ Stai, faces are useful.' 

" ' Oh, decidedly ! ' said he, with a laugh ; a 
quick, noisy laugh, that was soon over and not 
contagious. *Tes, decidedly faces are useful, if 
only to kiss our sweethearts on!' 

" It appeared to me that this person had con- 
trived to make Hmself veiy much at home in a 
comparatively short time. I said no more ; but 
at this juncture the servant brought in the astral 
lamp. My eyes fell first on Constance. She 
was shading her face from the light with her 
hand ; her color seemed to be higher than usual. 
Then I looked at Mr. Cambryn Fellowes. 

"He was not at all like what T had imag. 
ined. 

" He was a rather short and slightly built man, 
with thick black hair, small black eyes, and a pale 
complexion. Nevertheless, he was not unhand- 
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some; I could conceive that a woman might 
think him attractive. He was well-dressed, and 
he carried with him a certain air of good-breed- 
ing, and the look of a man of the worid. I mnst 
confess that, from what I had heard him say before 
I saw him, I had expected him to turn out a mnch 
more vulgar-looking person than he now seemed 
to be. He was considerably under forty, evi- 
dently ; he might have been no more than thirty, 
as far as I could tell. His get-up was more Eng- 
lish than his cast of countenance ; upon the whole, 
I put him down as a gentleman's son and a cock- 
ney. A man of some ability, without doubt, and 
thoroughly master of such abilities as he had. 
His eyes were the blackest I ever saw, and very 
intense in their regard. I did not like them or 
him at all. 

" Supper was presently announced, and we 
gathered round the little table. Mr. Fellowes 
and Mrs. Cambryn were the principal talkers. 
The former had much to say on every subject, 
and said it cleverly and with aplomb. His voice 
always surprised me, it was so full and assured, 
and his periods were so voluble and easy. He 
favored me with a good deal of attention ; I saw 
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that lie was taking my measure, and I was foolish 
enongh to be rather gratified at his seeming to 
find some difficulty in making me out. Toward 
Constance he adopted a jocose air of gallantry ; as 
if he considered her to be an ordmary pretty girl, 
such as he had been accustomed to see all his life, 
and not to consider of especial importance. His 
line with Mrs. Cambryn, on the other hand, was 
respectfully complimentary; he had already dis- 
covered that she prided herself upon her under- 
standing, and he flattered her upon that score 
with no little discretion and ingenuity. They 
were manifestly on the best of terms with each 
other. 

" ' What a grand country this is I ' exclaimed 
Mr. Fellowes, with his loud, firm voice. * Thanks, 
Mrs. Cambryn — one more baked apple, please; 
and perhaps Mademoiselle will favor me with the 
cream-jug. A grand country. Always been my 
desire to come here. Tour stump orators are in 
the right, Mrs. Cambryn ; it is the country of the 
future ! ' 

"'The future is nothing without the past,' 
said the lady. 

" ' True I remarkably true. Yes, where would 
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America be if it hadn't been for England ? Very 
true. Still, yon know, here America is, an ac- 
complished fact — a palpable existence; here she 
is, and I like herl The land of the fntnre. 
Have you been over on our side of the Atlan- 
tic, Mr. Blount? Tours is a good old English 
name.' 

" ' It won't do to judge people in America on 
the testimony of their names,' I said. ' It is very 
easy to get your name changed here, and to sail 
under borrowed colors.' 

" ' Dear me ! really ! ' rejoined Mr. Fellowes, 
with his abrupt laugh. He was looking into 
the cream-jug as he spoke ; but a moment later 
he looked up and sent me a remarkably keen 
glance. ' Well, Blount is a fine old name, you 
know,' he added. 

"'Mr. Blount mustn't give you a wrong 
impression,' put in Mrs. Cambryn. 'He comes 
from one of the first families of Virginia. His 
ancestors fought side by side with Washington 
and Lee in our Revolution. They are as old as 
the Cambryns, I dare say.' 

" ' Oh, Cambryn is Welsh — we are Welsh, 
you know,' returned Mr. Fellowes. He again 
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glanced at me as he said ^we.' *The "Welsh, 
you know, are the real l)ona fide old Britons 
— they and the Cornish men. Yes, we are 
Welsh.' 

" ^ Ton are a relation of Mrs. Cambiyn, I 
have heard,' said L 

"'Yes; I'm a relation, I'm happy to say. 
My mother was a niece of Mr. Cambryn, not 
Edward Cambryn — the English Cambryn. That 
makes me a sort of consin, I fancy. Miss Con- 
stance, you are my American cousin 1 Ever see 
Sothem, Mrs. Cambryn? Immense actor — im- 
mense! Or perhaps you don't care for the 
drama?' 

"'Oh, I approve of good acting.' Mrs. 
Cambryn said. ' When we go to Boston or 
New York we generally visit some theatre. 
But I don't think Americans make quite such a 
business of theatre-going as I believe you do in 
London.' 

"'Don't know about that; all I can say is, 
our best actors all come over here, and then the 
difficulty is to get them back again. The drama 
has a grand future in America, I fancy. I've 
been told, by-the-bye, that all American girls go 
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on to tlie stage for a year or so — that it's a regular 
part of their education. Is that true. Miss Con- 
stance? Have yon ever appeared before the 
f ootKghts ? ' 

" ^ No,' said Constance, gravely, 

"'Mr. Fellowes is joking, of course,' inter- 
posed Mrs. Cambryn, smilingly. 

"'No, I'm only betraying my insular igno- 
rance,' rejoined he, with a commendable absence 
of embarrassment. * That's one reason I like to 
be here — I can learn something, and correct false 
impressions. The greatest actress of modem 
times — Miss Cushman — ^was an American lady, 
you know. So Miss Constance has never felt 
any histrionic impulses?' 

" ' I did not say that,' she replied. 

"Mrs. Cambryn continued to smile. * Con- 
stance will, I hope, play a part on a wider stage 
than that of — than that of a theatre,' she re- 
remarked, complacently. 

"'AH the world's a stage,' quoted Mr. Fel- 
lowes. 'I am inclined to think my American 
cousin will win distinction wherever she appears. 
I shall always be ready to applaud her, for 



one.' 
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" ' Do you know Lord Eoscoe ? ' I inquired. 

"'Not personally; we're not exactly on 
terms, if you know what I mean. But apart 
from the little family affairs that have separated 
us, I believe he's a capital fellow. He's an 
English gentleman, if you know what I mean. 
But perhaps you're acquainted with him your- 
self?' 

" ' No. . But as he is likely to be brought 
into close relations with Mrs. and Miss Cambryn, 
I was interested to hear about him.' 

" ' Nothing is decided as yet,' Mrs. Cambryn 
interposed. 'What I said about Lord Eoscoe 
was only an indication that I bore him no ill-will, 
and would be willing to recompense him for his 
dispossession in the only way open to me. So 
far as we are concerned, it will be immaterial 
whether Constance is married to him, or to some 
other EngKsh nobleman.' 

'^ " ' If you please, mamma, I would rather 
not have that subject discussed now,' said 
Constance, with a rather uneasy side-glance at 
me. 

-"'Miss Constance doesn't wish to anticipate 
herjnisfortunes,' Fellowes added, jocosely. 'If 
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ehe marry a nobleman to-morrow, the less said 
about it to-dar the better ! ' 

***I never wish to be married at all!' ex- 
claimed she, with sudden fire, tnming upon him 
indignantly. 

''^ ' Oh, I say ! thaf s a little too hard on our 
sex,' protested Fellowes^ langhing. 

^^^^JSs3 Cambryn may hare been thinking 
less of men in general than of Englishmen in 
particular,* I observed. 

^^'Ah, that^s only because she doesnH know 
us well enough!' was his resonant retort 
^When she knows us better, she^U alter her 
views concerning matrimtemy. I hope to make 
you think more kindly of Englishmen before I 
see the last of you. Miss Gdnstance. They're 
very joDy sort of fellows when you know 
them! ' 

^*^I did not think unkindly of Englishmen 
before seeing yoxu' she replied^ with a clever 
ambiguity of phrase scarcely chancterisliG of her. 
Fellowes appeared not to perceive the double 
interpretation of her word^ and soon began to 
talk to Mis. Cambryn about something else. 
TThen sapper was over, and we had sat a little 
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while by the open parlor windows, I rose to 
take my leave. 

" ' I am glad you came, Mr. Blount,' said 
Mrs. Cambryn, giving me her hand. * I thought 
you would like to meet Mr. Fellowes.' 

"'It was kind of you to think of that,' I 
replied, not cordially, for I was not in a heavenly 
humor. 'But I fear I shall not be able to 
profit by it, as I shall be leaving in a few 
days.' 

" ' Don't say that ; I should be so sorry I ' 

" ' I should think Mr. Blount would wish to 
leave. It is not a pleasant place. What should 
he" care to stay for ? ' It was Constance who said 
this. 

"Mrs. Cambryn looked annoyed. 'Certainly 
Mr. Blount must do what he likes best,' she said. 
'Possibly we may meet him again in England.' 

" ' Possibly you may I ' I returned, with a 
smile. ^ Good-by, Constance.' 

" She put her hand in mine without speaking. 
Her eyes met mine. Just as she was relinquish- 
ing her grasp, she tightened it again suddenly, 
for a moment ; and a strange wild look shone in 
her eyes. The next moment she withdrew her 
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hand, turned away, and walked to another part of 
the room, where she sat down. I bowed sh'ghtly 
to Fellowes, and took my departure. 

" I could not be sure whether or not I under- 
stood the situation, as indicated by the events of 
this evening. Why had Mrs. Cambryn wished 
me to meet Fellowes ? Was it in order that she 
might have the triumph of showing me that her 
expectations of his coming had been fulfilled, 
and that, in consequence, her further hopes would 
be gratified likewise? That would be ordinary 
feminine malice ; but Mrs. Cambryn ought to 
have a deeper motive than that in her actions. 
Had she wished to assure me anew of Con- 
stance's indifference to me ? If so, she had not 
succeeded ; I was more than ever assured of the 
contrary. Could it be, then, that she really de- 
sired to resume friendly intercourse with me? 
But what advantage could come to her from my 
friendship? Did she believe that she could re- 
tain me as a second string to her bow, to be used 
in case she failed to recover the estates? In 
that case she misjudged me; I was perhaps ca- 
pable of making Constance elope with me; but 
if I relinquished her so far as to let her begin 
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her pursuit of Lord Eoscoe, or of any other 
man, I was resolved never afterward to see or 
speak to her ; I had sense enough, I thought, 
not to play second fiddle to anybody. As to 
Fellowes, I fancied I comprehended him toler- 
ably well. He had come out here to * prospect,' 
his object was to make money — nothing more 
and nothing else. He might or might not have 
any grounds for anticipating that Mrs. Cambiyn 
would succeed in her claim ; if he did, he would 
be sure so to arrange matters as to secure a good 
share of the profits to himself ; if he did not, he 
would simply mulct her of as large a sum as her 
credulity would allow him, and then take himself 
off. I had not an atom of confidence in his hon- 
esty and good faith. He might, as far as I knew 
or cared, be the ^ sort of cousin ' of the English 
Cambryns that he said he was : but I was con- 
vinced that he was a black sheep, a detrimental, 
and that his chief means of existence were his 
wits. The fact of his evident inability to appre- 
ciate the unique charm and beauty of Constance, 
not to mention her equally manifest avermon to 
him — ^these considerations, while they were in no 
sense objectionable to me as far as I personally 
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was concerned, only confirmed my idea of his 
disreputability. It was not to be supposed that 
such a man as he could either know the value 
of a true woman, or be able to render himself 
acceptable to her. 

" While I was meditating thus, and walking 
slowly homeward, smoking a cigar, I heard a 
quick step along the road behind me, and a 
minute afterward I was joined by FeUowes him- 
self. 

" ' Good evening again, Mr. Blount,' said he. 
* I smelled your cigar as I came on, and I thought 
I'd take the liberty to get a light from you. What 
capital cigars you Americans smoke! Thanks, 
very much. My road is the same as yours for 
half a mile, I think.' 

'• ' I won't detain you ; I like to walk slowly.' 

" ^ So do I — when nothing is to be gained by 
walking fast I Charming people our friends the 
Cambryns. Old friends of yours, I fancy?' 

^'^^ Chance acquaintances only.' 

"*0h, I say! If I know anything about 
women, that young lady would have a different 
tale to tell. If you're not engaged to her, 1 
fancy it's your fault!' 
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" ' At all events, it is none of your business.' 

" ' Quite right ; but I had no intention to 
offend. I shouldn't have ventured the remark 
if I haxin't thought my eourinship to the lady 
might excuse it. But if I were in love with a 
girl like that (which is absurd, of course — I'm 
not a marrying man), I would see Lord Eoscoe 
or any other man dashed before I'd let him have 
her. But it's none of my business, as you say. 
Well, she'll be a match for a better man than 
either of us when she's in possession of her 
estates.' 

"Much as I disliked Mr. Fellowes, and offen- 
sive though his conversation was to me, I thought 
I might possibly find out something about him 
which it would be worth while to know, by en- 
couraging him to talk. So I asked him whether 
he entertained any expectations of the success of 
Mrs. Cambryn's enterprise? . 

"'That's a question that I should be forced 
to say " Yes " to, as a mere matter of etiquette, 
apart from private opinion,' he replied ; ' I am 
counsel for the claimant, you know. But be- 
tween you and me, Mr. Blount, I may remark 
that I consider the claim a sound one ; and I 
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wouldn't be in Lord Eoscoe's shoes for a good 
deal There is no doubt that Edward Cambryn 
owned the estates; that he made a will; and 
that this will was in favor of his cousin Philip's 
heirs or assigns. The only hitch is, to find out 
where the will has got to. "We know that he was 
in the habit of carrying it about his person ; that 
he was eccentric in his habits ; and that he was 
subject to disease of the heart. Therefore he 
may have died suddenly anywhere ; and the prob- 
ability is that the will was in his pocket when he 
died. That's our case as it stands now.' 

" ' It doesn't stand very well, then. After 
forty years, how are you going to find the body? 
and, supposing that done, what likelihood is 
there that the will would have been allowed to 
remain with it ? ' 

" ' Well, there is this in our favor : that if 
any other party had come into possession of it,- 
we must have heard of it.' 

"'Why so?' 

" ' Simply because the person who had it 
would have advertised it, or, if he was in want 
of money, would have sold it by private treaty 
either to Lord Koscoe or to our friends here. 
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Neither of these things has been done; conso- 
quentlj the inference is that the will is still un- 
discovered.' 

" ^ And likely to remain so.' 

" * Well, as touching that — ^as touching that — 
You may be aware that our friends here have 
spiritualistic proclivities?' 

" ' Indeed ? ' 

" 'Yes; and they think they can do a great 
deal with it.' 

" ' Are you of their opinion ? ' 

"'I don't know that 1 am more credulous 
than most men; still, I must say that I have 
seen some queer things — some very queer things, 
indeed. My cousin Miss Constance is a medium, 
I understand. Now, there is such a thing as a 
trance-medium — ^I believe that is the term; and 
I have known trance-mediums to do some very 
clever things. I have known them to read a 
sealed letter, and to tell the place where a bun- 
dle of bank-notes was hidden. I call that very 
clever.' 

" ' You have some acquaintance with spirit- 
ualism on your own account, I see.' 

" ' I have gone into a good many things, Mr. 
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Blount; and I may go into a good many more 
before I die.* 

" ^ And you expect that, by using Miss Cam- 
bryn as a trance-medium, you may get at the 
whereabout of this will? "Will Mrs. Cambryn 
authorize that proceeding}' 

" ^ I think,' said Fellowes, slowly, as if weigh- 
ing his words, * that Mrs. Cambryn would author- 
ize anything that seemed to offer a chance of 
finding that will.' 

^''By this time we had arrived at my house. 
I>uring the last two or three minutes I had come 
to a certain determination, and I acted upon it 
without delav. 

^^ ^ Step in a little while, Mr. Fellowes,' I said, 
^ and I wiU give you a pretty &ir glass cf brandy.' 

^^ ^ Ton are reiy hospitable ; thank% I will.' 

^ I open^ the dooor, and we went in together. 
I i[^^re<l my guest into the dining-room, and 
produ^H) the deeemter. Jlr. Fdftowes hdped 
hiittsi^lf to a nKxtte^ratiely stiff gi{as&> sipped it, 
and then erv>ss»;>d hi> legs^ eoioif oartiblT in his diair. 
I ;>C(XK.l wich my bi^Mv^k :i^:tiaQ»st thie nuxntel-piece^ 
la f roat of huu ; havm^ ;^^ tine laxsup 8i> as 
to tiirow :i ^h^ %tit impott hi> fywce^ 
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" ' Capital brandy,' observed Mr. Fellowes, 
' capital ! May I ask yon where you get it ? ' 

" ' It's some I imported from France. Now, 
as I have answered yonr question, perhaps you 
will answer one for me?' 

" ' Delighted 1 Say on.' 

" ^ I am going to ask you a question, and then 
to make a proposition.' 

" ' Tour exordium is somewhat formal, but 
I am guileless and tractable. — Capital cognac, 
indeed 1 ' 

" 'In the first place, I always like to know 
whom I have to do with. Who are you, Mr. 
Fellowes ? ' 

" ' I am a person who is at present strongly 
disposed to be on good terms with Mr. Blount.' 

" ' How long have you been a sort of cousin 
of Mrs. Cambryn?' 

" ' Ever since I have been able to remem- 
ber; and that is, ever since I came to a full 
comprehension of the fact that Mrs. Cambryn 
existed.' 

" * No one hears you but myself, Mr. Fel- 
lowes ; there are only two servants in the house, 
and they are asleep at the top of it.' 
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" * I am a very respectable man, and my fore- 
most aspiration is to live respectably. I wish to 
lead a harmless and npright life. I shall do all 
my best for my clients, whoever may be so un- 
charitable as to think otherwise.' 

" ' Have you received your retaining-f ee ? ' 

" * Professional etiquette, Mr. Blount — * 

" * I know ; but it need make no difference 
to you by whom the fee is paid, as long as you 
get it.' 

" * Well, if that be your American custom — ^I 
suppose not.' 

"^IIow much is it?' 

"*Thftt depends upon what would be re- 
quired of me.' 

" ' Only that your recollection of the fact of 
your cousinship should be kept permanently in 
abeyance, and that you cease to appear in this 
part of the world, or to hold any communication 
with any one who lives here.' 

" * That would be very arduous. I could only 
think of undertaking it to oblige you. It would 
really put you under a great obligation. For 
one thing, it would save you the trouble of va- 
cating the premises yourself. Oh, T have my 
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eyes open ; I am not unaware which waj the 
cat jumps! I shouldn't be surprised to learn, 
for instance (as we say at the bar), that you 
would like to convince me of the expediency of 
taking Mamma Cambryn along with me 1 What 1 
Ha! ha!' 

" ' It's my business to propose the conditions ; 
all you have to do is to state your terms. As it 
is getting late, and I am in the habit of going to 
bed early, I'll thank you to do so at once.' 

" ' Eeally, this precipitation is hardly consider- 
ate ; I ought to have more time to reflect upon 
the matter. However, to oblige you, I will put 
it roughly at ten thousand pounds ; contingent * 
expenses, of course, not included.' 

'^ ' I will give you ten thousand dollars, Mr. 
Fellowes : the same to cover all demands, past, 
present, or to come.' 

" ^ Ten thousand dollars ! Ha, ha ! You evi- 
dently mistake the sort of man I am. Eemem- 
ber, I have the honor of the English bar to 
maintain. I couldn't think of so much as stir- 
ring in the matter for less than five thousand 
quid down!' 

" ' I think the sort of bar you have been ac- 
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customed to stand at, Mr. Fellowes, will excuse 
you for having obliged me in tliis instance. 
However, by way of requiting your courtesy, I 
will allow you your steamer-passage here and 
back in addition. It's to take or to leave.' 

" He took another swallow from his tumbler, 
and meditated. 

" * 1 hardly think it would be worth my 
while,' he said at last. * I really believe in the 
thing, you see ; and all I have told you about it 
is true. If s a great chance to throw away — ^for 
ten thousand dollars.' 

" * Just as you like,' I remarked, indifferently. 
•^Fm not sure but that I should be a loser by. 
the transaction, after all. My prospects are en- 
tirely uncertam, while yours, as far as they go, 
would be sure.' 

"'Say three thousand poimdsl' 

"'No!' 

"There was another pause. I leaned back 
against the mantel-piece with as indifferent an air 
as I could assume ; though I believe, if the fel- 
low held out, I would actually have given him 
all he asked. Finally he got up, and said: 

"'I must think about this. You must give 
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me a week to tuni it over. I'll tell you my de- 
cision in a week. It's a devilish hard bargain 1 ' 

"'I will give you three days,' I replied; 
' but I give you warning that you may not find 
me of the same mind at the end of that time. 
But, three days from this hour you may call here 
again; meanwhile, I advise you to keep out of 
my way!' 

" ' It's a deuced hard bargain ! ' he repeat- 
ed, as I showed him out of the door." 
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" I DID not leave the house during the three 
days that followed this interview with Mr. Fel- 
lowes. I was not in a state of mind to render 
myself agreeable to my fellow-creatures, still less 
to take pleasure in their society. I had made 
the proposal to Fellowes on the spur of the 
moment ; and though I had not much doubt that 
he would accede to it in the end, it was by no 
means clear to me whether or not his departure 
would bring me any nearer to Constance. Mrs. 
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Cambryn would still be in the way ; and thongli, 
when the truth was revealed about Fellowes, she 
ought in reason to acknowledge the folly and 
futility of the whole affair, yet, when a person — 
and especially a woman-is nnder the dominion 
of spiritualism, reason is the last thing to be 
expected from her. Perhaps this rebuff would 
only confirm her in her obstinacy. She would 
regard me as the author rather than the averter 
of the mischief, and would perhaps decline even 
to enrich herself at my expense. And I had no 
ground for hope that Constance would be any 
less under her mother's influence now than here- 
tofore. 

"Nevertheless, I should have the satisfaction 
of knowing that I had saved them from becoming 
the victims of a fortune-hunter; and I solaced 
my ill-humor as well as I could with this idea. 
I occupied part of my leisure in drawing up a 
document for Fellowes to sign on the receipt of 
his ten thousand dollars. It declared that the 
person calling himself Arthur Cambryn Fellowes 
did hereby acknowledge that he was a delusion 
and a snare ; that he was not a kind of cousin of 
the Cambryns, and that his description of himself 
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as an English barrister was pnrely imaginary; 
tliat his sole object in coming to the village of 
Northmere had been to defrand the inhabitants 
thereof, or some of them, of their money, by 
dint of frand and deception ; and that now, in 
consideration of the sum of ten thousand dollars 
paid to him, he solemnly engaged, under penal- 
ties, to take himself instantly out of the way, 
and never on any account to let himself be heard 
of again ; witness his hand and seal. I wrote 
and rewrote this until I had got the wording of 
it to suit me; and then I locked it np in my 
desk and tried to be patient. But there was no 
patience in me. 

" On the morning of the third day, when my 
nervousness and irritability were at their height, 
an unexpected thing happened. I received 
through the post a large envelope, indorsed ^ De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C,' on opening 
which there appeared an ample spread of fools- 
cap, embellished with seals and stamps of differ- 
ent sizes and colors, together with a writing 
to the effect that Henry Blount was hereby ap- 
pointed Consul for the United States at the port 
of Hamburg, North Germany ; and the sooner 
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he repaired thither, the better pleased would 
Uncle Sam be. At first I was at a loss to con- 
ceive how I had happened to become the recipi- 
ent of such an honor ; but presently I recollected 
that, in a fit of idleness eighteen months before, 
I had amused myself by applying to the then 
Secretary of State for some foreign appointment 
— ^I cared not what. The matter had subsequent- 
ly gone out of my mind ; I had never expected 
the application to succeed ; and my discovery of 
Northmere and what it contained, soon after- 
ward, turned my attention to questions anything 
but political. Here, however, after all these 
months, was diplomatic greatness thrust upon me. 
It came at a pregnant moment ! Should I accept 
it, or decline it ? I took out the other document, 
my own composition, from my desk, laid the two 
side by side, lit a cigar, and pondered. If Fel- 
lowes refused to be extinguished, I could hardly 
do better (after having given him a taste of my 
Mexican riding-whip) than go and protect the 
interests of my country at Hamburg. But sup- 
pose Fellowes agreed to extinction — what then? 
Why then, thought I, I wiU accept it still ; for 
if I succeed in inducing Constance to marry me, 
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we Bhall be more secure from the attacks of her 
mother there than here ; while if I don't succeed, 
perhaps a consulship may console me for a bro- 
ken heart. I shall need something to relieve my 
feelings upon; and doubtless a bout at scolding 
drunken sailors would answer as well as anything 
else. Having arrived at this conclusion, I inune- 
diately sat down and wrote off my acknowledg- 
ments and respects to Washington ; and when I 
had posted it, and thus decided my fate for the 
next few years as far as the public part of it was 
concerned — after this I slowly devoured my soli- 
tary supper, and wondered how soon Mr. Fel- 
lowes would ring the door-bell. 

" There was a clock in my dining-room (my 
dining-room and my sitting-room were one in 
those bachelor days); there was a clock, then, 
on the mantel-piece, small in size and homely 
in appearance, but possessing the most exasper- 
ating self-complacent tick that ever mortal clock 
had 1 On this evening the sound was particularly 
intolerable ; and the minute-hand moved as slow- 
ly as if it had undertaken the hour hand's busi- 
ness, while the latter, so far as I could perceive, 
did not move at all. In order to put the matter 
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beyond dispute, I at length stopped the pen- 
dalnm; but now the dead silence was almost 
worse than the ticking. I walked up and down 
the room as feverishly as a man who had spent 
his last penny in a lottery ticket ; my nerves felt 
like violin strings set out of tune ; my ears and 
my faculties were unnaturally on the alert ; the 
dock being stopped I could not measure time; 
but it seemed to me it must be after midnight. 
I opened the window and looked out. 

" It was a fine October night, cool and still ; 
but there was a haze, which did not amount to 
cloudiness, over the sky, so that the earth was 
very dark. The silence was remarkable; I felt 
inclined to break it with the loudest shout that 
I could deliver myself of. But no; I would 
wait till Mr. Fellowes appeared for that ; as he 
walked up the path I would greet him with such 
a yell as he would not hear again this side of the 
Rocky Mountains. But he did not walk up the 
path ; would he walk up it at all ? Was it pos- 
sible that he would reject the offer, and refuse to 
sign the laboriously humiliating confession which 
I had prepared for him ? Could it be that, in 
my unwillingness to be unduly cheated by a 
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blackguard, I had really driven too hard a bar- 
gain with him? had really named a less sum 
than it would be worth his while to accept? 
Such a thought was unbearable. I would have 
given him the ten thousand pounds of his original 
demand twice over, sooner than be defeated by 
so paltry an error. But pshaw 1 Of course he 
would come; I would make him a present of 
my sentiments at having been kept so long 
waiting. 

"He did not come; never, surely, had he 
been longed for with ardor so unfeigned as on 
that evening. How still it wasl there was not 
so much as a frog to spare a croak. Harkl 
was that the sound of a carriage wheel on some 
remote road ? There again ? Yes, that was the 
tire of some belated wagon grinding against 
a flinty rut a mile away; perhaps two miles. 
And hark 1 what was that ? a railway whistle ? 
It was curious how much those whistles, when 
heard from a distance, sounded like a human 
scream. This one, especially, had sounded very 
human ; nay, I could almost have said, feminine 
—the scream of a giri, very faint, very far off, 
but audible. A railway whistle — the scream of 
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a girl ; which was it ? The railway whistle, of 
course. Wait a moment, though; there was no 
railway in the direction from which this sound 
had seemed to come. The railway was on the 
other side of the village. True, but it was always 
diflScult to judge from whereabout a sound of 
that kind came, whether from before or behind, 
from this side or from that. Ay, but was there 
any train at this hour? Not that I knew of. 
There was a night express to Worcester, but that 
went at eight o'clock. Well, how did I know 
that it was not eight o'clock now? The clock 
had stopped — when? I turned to look at it. 
The motionless hands marked a quarter before 
nine. So the night-express theory would not 
do. 

" The grinding of a wheel against a stone ; 
a girl's scream ; Fellowes absent from his ap- 
pointment; what did it all mean? My feverish 
excitement had suddenly cooled down ; I felt 
remarkably quiet and meditative. I closed the 
window, took my hat and stick, and leaving the 
house, walked rapidly in the direction of the 
Cambryns' farm. 

" All the way as I walked I still kept expect- 
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ing to hear a step coming to meet me along the 
dark road, and to discern the low active figure of 
my friend Fellowes, innocently hastening to get 
his ten thousand dollars. Catastrophes of a real 
palpable and dramatic kind happen so seldom in 
a man's life, that his first impulse is to disbeKeve 
in them. But no step came. My own feet 
rustled sharply amid the fallen leaves, and 
sometimes my tread echoed back from the un- 
lighted front of a lonely wayside house ; but no 
one besides myself was stirring. The whole 
world seemed asleep, or deserted by its inhabit- 
ants ; but I was wide awake enough to make up 
for a world of lethargy. Was it midnight, or 
after? Was I losing irrevocable time, or was I 
making a fool of myself? Impossible to know 
yet; but I should know soon. 

" Turning the comer of the little plot of 
pines, I came in view of the house at last ; the 
parlor windows were alight. At first, this gave 
me a feeling of relief; there is something re- 
assuring in the sober illumination of a household 
lamp. But I immediately reflected that a light 
at this time of night, in a house whose inmates 
kept such early hours as did the Cambryns, was 
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a phenomenon to be surprised at rather than a 
circumstance to be gratified by. Next came the 
thought, Perhaps they are having a seance! 
Spiritualistic seances were, to be sure, generally 
held in the dark ; but this might be an intermis- 
sion ; or the spirits might have taken their leave 
for the night. If so, and if Fellowes were 
with them, I should encounter him when he 
came out. I waited in this expectation for sev- 
eral minutes. 

" But nothing happened ; no change took 
place ; no figure crossed the windows or ap- 
peared at the door. By-and-by I came forward 
from the gate, where I had been standing, and 
approached the house. When I got near the 
porch, I found that I lacked courage to knock 
at the door, and end my misgivings at once ; and, 
not without a sense of self-contempt, I fonnd 
myseM steaKng axjross the grass-plot to take a 
peep through the casement. Partly screening 
myself behind a standard rose-bush, I looked cau- 
tiously in. There was only one person in the 
room — Mrs. Cambryn. She was sitting with her 
back to the window, in a low chair, and was ap- 
parently reading; but after I had stared at her 
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for a while, in a state of mind which my increaB- 
ing dismay rendered for the moment little better 
than idiotic, she moved uneasily, and presently 
turned in her seat, and I saw her face, with dis- 
tended eyes, gazing fearfully out at me. She 
could not, of course, discern any object outside 
the window-pane ; the vacancy of her gaze was 
evidence enough of that ; but she seemed to 
have felt my look; and the sinking at my own 
heart was reflected in her own stealthy and ter- 
rified expression. And yet, it might be all my 
imagination 1 At all events, I would bear the 
suspense no longer ; so I approached the win- 
dow and rapped upon it briskly,'' 
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"She got up as if she had been galvanized, 
and hurried to the window with the blunder- 
ing step of those whose thoughts have left their 
bodies behind. With hands the trembling of 
which was perceptible, she raised the sash and 
peered out. 
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"*Is that yon, daughter? Connie, is that 
you?' 

" ^ It is I, Mrs. Cambryn. Constance is not 
hero, then?' 

" ' Mr. Blount 1 What is the matter ? tell me 
at oncel She went out quite four hours ago. 
Have you met them ? ' 

" ^ I know nothing about her. Who wajs with 
her— Fellowes ? ' 

" ^ Yes ; but do come in, Mr. Blount. You 
have startled me dreadfully, and I have been feel- 
ing nervous for some time.' I put my knee on 
the sill and stepped into the room. * They went 
out just for a turn in the shrubbery,' she said. 
* That was at nine o'clock ; it is after one, now. 
I can't think where they can be. They have not 
been at your house at all ? ' 

" * No. You had better keep calm, Mrs. 
Cambryn, so that we may think what can be 
done. What had you been doing before they 
went out?' 

" ^ Oh, we had been having a seance — a most 
interesting and important one. Mr. Fellowes, 
you know, has great power ; he can do anything 
with Connie. He has been operating upon her 
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every day for some time past. We had some 
most valuable results. His magnetic power is 
wonderful.' 

" ^ What did your daughter have on when she 
went out?' 

" ' Just her hat and cloak. I made her put 
on her cloak, because these October nights are so 
cool. But four hours seems such a long time ! ' 

" ' Had Fellowes been here all day ? ' 

" ^ Oh, no ; he came just before tea — about 
six. He had been here for haM an hour or so 
in the forenoon. I was afraid some accident 
might have happened either to him or to her, 
and — ' 

" ' Did he come this evening on foot, or in a 
wagon ? ' 

" ' On foot — or, at least, I think so ; but once 
or twice he has come in a wagon, and put it up 
in the bam at the comer of the field below. 
Oh, do you think it could have been a carriage 
accident ? He was always wanting Connie to 
drive with him, but she would not. She be- 
haved very ungraciously to him, I must say — 
except when he had magnetized her ; then she 
was much more manageable. Oh, dear ! I hope 
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he hasn't been thrown out. Oh, what should we 
do if he has been thrown out and killed ! And 
just as we were getting on so well!' 

" ' Mrs. Cambryn, you're not fit to have a 
daughter. "What would you do if Constance was 
abducted? That is the question nowl' 

" ' What do you mean ? By whom ? ' 

" ^ By a blackguard adventurer. . . . Was it a 
part of your plan that Fellowes should be your 
daughter's husband ? ' 

" ' Mr. Blount ! He, Connie's husband 1 
How can you speak of such a thing 1 I'd — I'd 
sooner have her to marry you. Connie is to be 
the wife of a nobleman.' 

" ^ You may consider yourself very lucky if 
she becomes the wife of a fortune-hunter. Do 
you know what Mr. Fellowes is?' And then 
I told her, in as few and as forcible words as I 
could use, about my interview with him three 
days before; and I finished by mentioning the 
sounds I had heard this night. * My belief is,' 
I added, ' that he has taken her off, for reasons 
and by means which you ought to know better 
than I ; and this is the end of your grand scheme 
of recovering your English estates ! ' 
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" Up to this moment I had felt only anger 
and nncharitableness towards Mrs. Cambryn; 
but after I had said these words I could not 
help pitying her. She looked at me with an 
appalled gaze for a little, and then sank down 
in a strengthless way npon a chair. I suppose 
the realization of all the folly, wrong, and prof- 
anation of which she had been guilty came 
over her all at once. She made no attempt to 
assert herself, or to defend her conduct. She 
was tremulous, helpless, and full of terror. She 
had set her soul so entirely upon this enterprise 
that when the disastrous turn of events came 
she had nothing on which to support herself. 
I had thought that she would be slow to believe 
the worst; that she would struggle against con- 
viction to the last. But it was not so. Heaven 
knows what she and Fellowes, between them, 
may have done to Constance, in their accursed 
eagerness to pierce the veil of human limitations 
and to discover what was hidden. At all events, 
the spectacle of her present wretchedness was 
more than I cared to dwell upon. 

" ' Something must be done immediately,' I 
said. *Have you any idea from anything you 
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have noticed where they are likely to have 
gone ? ' 

" ' I can not think of anything ; I never 
dreamed of such a thing as this. I should think 
the spirits might have forewarned me 1 ' she 
moaned out. 

"*You think she went against her will?' 

" ^ I don't know ; and he was able to con- 
trol her will, you know.' 

" * Did they have any money with them ? ' 

"^Not that I know of. Mr. Fellowes had 
said we should need money. He had offered to 
manage our money affairs for ns ; and he knew- 
he found out — that Constance had a few thousand 
dollars of her own in the Beacon Hill Bank in 
Boston.' 

"^Then that will be the first place to go 
for news of them. Do you authorize me to go 
after them and take her from him?' 

"^Ohj if you only would, Mr. Blount 1 I 
can do nothing ; I feel as if I were going to die. 
Connie always wanted to marry you, and that 
is the truth; but the spirits seemed to be so 
decidedly opposed to it that I could not go 
against them. She was very unhappy — some- 
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times ehe was almost desperate ; but generally 
I could control her, she was so susceptible of 
epiritnal influenceB. I can't think how this 
happened. Mr. Fellowes never ahowed the 
least partiality to her, except as a means of 
finding out the truth ; and, as I say, she seemed 
positively to dislike him when ehc was in her 
natural state.' 

"'If I overtake them, and am in time to 
save her — which I very much doubt — I may as 
well tell yon that you will never see her again 
except as my wife. It will be a special mercy 
of Providence if you have not ruined her, body 
and aoul both, with your nnholy doings. Yon 
will never have the opportunity to carry on the 
work, I promise you that. Now what you have 
to do is simple enough. You must stay here 
and communicate to me any news of any kind 
that may reach you about them. Constance 
may succeed in writing to yon, or some clew 
may turn up. Telegraph to the Beacon Hill 
Bank. My address will always be known there, 
and they can forward me your messages. I 
shall drive to Worcester to-night, so as to get 
the first train in the morning. Well, good-by, 
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Mrs. Cambryn. I will send you word of my 
success or failure; but I don't think we shall 
be likely to meet again soon.' 

" ' You needn't upbraid me, Mr. Blount,' she 
said, feebly. 'I see that I was wrong; but 
what was I to do ? If one is not to believe the 
spirits, what can one believe? but I feel I 
have got a death-blow, and whether you find 
Constance or not, I shall not lafit much longer. 
I should be glad to know that she is safely your 
wife. Good-by 1 ' 

" So I left her with no more words, and 
hurried down to the livery stables of the village 
hotel. After arousing the men there, and order- 
ing a horse and a light wagon, I questioned 
them as to whether Fellowes had been there 
that day, and learned that he had hired a team 
to go, as he said, to the neighboring town of 
Cranmead, where he would remain all night. 
He had started shortly before six o'clock. Cran- 
mead was in a direction opposite to Worcester ; 
but I did not allow this to alter my plans. It 
was merely an attempt to throw pursuit off the 
scent. They must, I was convinced, have gone 
to Boston. It was now about half-past two. 
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I had eighteen miles to drive, and only two 
and a half hours to do it in, if I was to catch 
the first train. With a good horse and a smooth 
road that wonld have been easy; but unfortu- 
nately I had neither. Nevertheless, I set out. 

"In two hours and three quarters I drove 
up to the Worcester Station, having missed my 
train. The next train did not start until half- 
past eight. I spent most of the intervening 
time in making unsuccessful inquiries after some 
trace of the fugitives. Nobody seemed to have 
seen them. I sent a telegram to the Boston 
terminus to stop them if they alighted there; 
and finally lay down to get an hour's sleep. 
The train came in a little behind time; and 
several delays occurred in the journey. It was 
nearly eleven before I reached Boston. I took 
a hack to the Beacon Hill Bank ; but I knew that 
I should be too late. 

" Mr. Dyke, the manager, a firm, square-look- 
ing man, with the kindest heart in town, received 
me in his private room. 

" * Have you paid out a large sum of money 
this morning ? ' I asked him, while he shook my 
hand. 
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" ' In one draft ? Bnt sit down, Mr. Blount.' 

"'I am in a huny. Yes, in one pay- 
ment.' 

" ^ We paid seven thousand dollars to one of 
the depositors about an hour ago. "Why do you 
make the inquiry?' 

" ^ To Miss Constance Carabryn ? ' 

" ' Exactly.' 

" ^ To her personally, or to her order \ ' 

" ^ To the young lady in person. She sat in 
that chair while the money was being drawn.' 

" * How was she looking ? ' 

" ^ Somewhat pale and weary, and her man- 
ner was constrained.' 

" ' Did she tell you wliat she wanted the 
money for?' 

" ' I did not inquire ; but I apprehended 
from something that fell from her that she 
contemplated taking a European trip — with 
Mrs. Cambryn, I presume.' 

" ' She had no companion with her ? men- 
tioned no one?' 

" ' No one whatever. May I ask if anything 
is wrong?' 

"I gave Mr. Dyke a brief account of what 
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had happened. 'Do you think it will be pos- 
sible to stop them before they leave the city?' 
I then asked him. 

"*I am not sure whether it would be legal, 
even if possible,' he replied. 'It appears to be 
a case of elopement. The young lady is of age. 
She comes here and draws out her own de- 
posit, as she has a perfect right to do. If this 
individual you mention makes her his wife, I 
don't see what you can do. It is diflScult to see 
why, if Miss Cambryn was acting in opposition 
to her own will, she would not have mentioned 
the fact when she was alone here with. me — an 
old friend of her mother's. She must have 
been aware that I would have protected her, if 
appealed to. No such appeal was made. Are 
you quite sure that you are correct in your sup- 
position that she was averse to the young man ? 
Girls are mysterious creatures, you know, Mr. 
Blount — ^very difficult to account for. I know as 
much as that ; I have daughters. I apprehend 
that it may have been a love-match after all, in 
spite of appearances. Otherwise I can't under- 
stand it.' 

"'Neither do I understand it all. Heaven 
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knows you may be right ; as things look now, I 
almost hope yon are!' 

" ' I am inclined to share yonr feeling. 
Meanwhile, every facility for tracing them that 
we can command shall be placed at yonr dis- 
posal. Poor girl ! — ^may you succeed ! ' 

"I ransacked Boston from top to bottom; 
but no vestige of either Fellowes or Constance 
came to light. After having kept a watch at 
every dock and railway station in the city for 
three days, I wrote a letter to Mrs. Cambryn, 
and engaged my own passage for Liverpool." 
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"Several causes conspired to induce me to 
take this step. In the first place, it seemed 
probable that I should be more apt to light 
upon the fugitives in the Old World than in 
the New; for I could not conceive that Fel- 
lowes could have any other object in running 
off with Constance than to prosecute his designs 
upon the Cambryn estates. In the second place, 
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after they liad been together nearly a week, all 
the harm there was to be done might have been 
done; to find her now would not be to save 
her, if she needed saving. But upon this point 
I was resolutely skeptical. I did not allow my- 
self to believe that Fellowes had not married 
her. lie was, perhaps, capable (so far as his 
own moral nature was concerned) of betraying 
her ; but besides that, it seemed probable that 
his purposes would be best served by making 
her his wife ; because in that case he would 
come legally into her inheritance, should it ever 
fall to her; besides this, I had faith in a good 
God in heaven, who would not permit a villain 
to ruin an innocent girl deprived of all other 
than Divine protection. No, I could not credit 
the worst evil save upon proof unmistakable. 

"And there was another reason for suppos- 
ing the marriage, which I did not lose sight of, 
though there was small comfort in it for my self- 
ish sake. Circumstances seemed to point with 
unmitigable obstinacy to the conclusion that 
Constance had not been the companion of Fel- 
lowe's flight against her own inclination. It 
was conceivable that he might be able to exert 
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over her a terrifying or paralyzing inflaence 
which should constrain her temporarily, or while 
in direct coi^miuiication with him, to obey his 
will in her own despite; but how to account 
for the undeniable fact that she, apart from 
and, as far as could be known, quite independ- 
ently of him, had nevertheless so punctually 
carried out what must have been his wishes? 
When she was alone with Mr, Dyke in his 
private office, surely, if she had wished it, she 
would have confided to him her trouble, and re- 
ceived immediate and adequate protection. Tet 
instead of that she had drawn out her money 
on a false or misleading pretext, and departed 
without saying one word which could lead to 
Fellowes's discovery or pursuit Was she al- 
ready married to him at that time, and there- 
fore unwilling or ashamed to declare the truth ? 
But even then she need not have lavished her 
fortune upon him, imless she had intended by 
its means to purchase of him her liberty — or 
unless she had loved him ! Yes, incredible as it 
seemed, the rational conclusion from the evidence 
of facts was that she did love him, and that the 
appearance of aversion to him which she had 
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made manifest to her mother and to me had 
been put forward by her with the deliberate 
intention of deceiviog us. That was the only- 
logical reBnlt to which mj meditations on the 
enibject led ma ; though ail the while I was 
powerless to comprehend how such transcendent 
fickleness and double-dealing cotdd harbor in a 
nature which had been in ail other respects so 
simple and straightforward. 

" It was a heavy and discouraged heait, there- 
fore, that I took with me to Liverpool, I spent 
abont a week there in making further inquiries — 
not because I expected that anything would come 
of them, but because I did not wish to feel that 
any stone had been left unturned. Nothing came 
of my reaearehee, except an acquaintance with 
Hiss Blodgett's boarding-house, which might have 
Bofflced to solace most mortal ills, but had only a 
BUperficial effect on mine. Before leaving Eng- 
land I obtained a letter of introduction to Lord 
Iloscoe, and called on that nobleman, partly from 
curiosity, and partly from an idea that I might 
possibly learn something of the proceedings of 
the new claimant to the estate. His lordship was 
a broad-shouldered, light-haired Saxon, with blue 
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eyes, an aquiline nose, and rather reserved man- 
ners ; but it soon became evident that he had 
never so much as suspected that his property 
could ever belong to any one else than himself. 
He took me out shooting with him, and compli- 
mented me on the accuracy of my aim; asked 
me, among other things, whether the city of 
Washington were not owned by England ; gave 
me an excellent dinner, and an uncomfortable 
bed ; and the next morning dismissed me with a 
brief shake of the hand, and a very cold request 
that I should some time look him up again. I 
liked Lord Eoscoe very well, and thought that 
he was much better suited to his position than 
Mr. Fellowes would have been. 

" On leaving Liverpool t abandoned also all 
further expectation of seeing or hearing any- 
thing of Fellowes or Constance. I had done 
what I could, but they had escaped me, and 
gone out of my life forever. What had occurred 
must permanently put an end to one part of my 
life — that which had to do with love and domes- 
tic happiness. But for a man still in the prime 
of his years, the world contained many things 
besides these that might afford him interest and 
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occupation. I was by no means sorry that my 
consulship happened to interpose itself at this 
time between the gloomy currents of my thoughts. 
Probably few officials in that year went to their 
posts with a firmer determination to be efficient 
than that which animated the consul at Hamburg. 
I was a new broom, and I meant to sweep clean. 

" But after the first impress of the life had 
worn off, I began to find it rather monotonous. 
Odd and picturesque incidents ever and anon 
occurred, but I was getting used to them ; they 
all had more or less of a family resemblance. 
There was only one case, in the course of the first 
nine months, which stood out with any promi- 
nence in my memory, and I should not probably 
have recollected that, had it not been for another 
thing which happened afterward. A sailor was 
brought before me by a voluble elderly person- 
age, who described himself as the keeper of a 
lodging-house. His complaint was that the sailor 
had used his accommodations, and had then re- 
fused to pay for them, though admitting at the 
same time that he had the means to do so. And 
not only had he refused to pay, but he had 
heaped scandalous abuse upon the landlord. 
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'*' ' Is what this man says true ? ' I demanded 
of the sailor, with a stem voice and brow. 

" ' Well, your honor, 'tis true in so far as 
this,' he replied ; * I did spend a night in his 
caboose, and I telled him I'd see him h'isted fo 
the yard-arm before I'd pay him for it ; be- 
cause why? Because Davy Jones was in the 
next bunk!' 

'^ At this the landlord launched out into a 
volley of expletives and protestations. Upon in- 
quiring further into the matter, I learned that 
the room in which the sailor lodged had been on 
the second floor, and had two doors, one of which 
was locked and barred; and since this door 
opened into a comer room, there was necessarily 
no other egress therefrom. The door had evi- 
dently not been opened for a long time — possibly 
not for many years ; for the bars and locks were 
very msty, and the keyholes (there were two) 
were filled with dust and rubbish, so that it was 
plain to see that no key had entered them for a 
period greater than the sailor would undertake to 
specify ; but sufficient, at all events, to starve a 
thousand times over any person who may have 
been shut up inside. It followed, therefore, by 
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logical inference, that if anybody was inside, and 
was able to make his presence known by sounds 
and movements, then that person mnst be supe- 
rior to ordinary human necessities, and therefore 
more than mortal. Such a supernatural being, 
the sailor averred, had occupied the locked-up 
room during the whole of the night which he had 
spent in the lodging-house ; and it had kept up 
such a knocking and stirring about that he had 
not been able to get a wink of sleep, and had 
been scared half to death into the bargain. And 
this treatment he considered to be an ample equiv- 
alent for any demands the landlord might make 
of him in the way of payment. 

" I now turned to the landlord for an explana- 
tion of this charge, and he met it with a total 
and explicit contradiction. Something in his 
manner, however, as well as a flavor of veracity 
in the countenance and diction of the sailor, led 
me to think that there might be more in the mat- 
ter than superficially appeared ; and I accordingly 
remanded the case, and informed the landlord 
that I would take occasion to call upon him after 
office hours that day, and judge for myself what 
the rights of the dispute really were. 
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" The address was in a poor quarter of the 
town, not far from the Hambniger Berg. It 
was a hot July evening when I found my way 
there ; the population was for the most part out 
of doors, and the windows of the houses were 
open. The house which I had come to see 
stood as one of a row of similar buildings ; but 
there was a narrow, raeant space on each side of 
it ; probably the structures which had occupied 
these spaces had fallen or been puUed down, so 
that the edifice in question was practically de- 
tached. It had an aged and slovenly appearance ; 
the framework had partly given way here and 
there; there were depressions in the roof, and 
one of the chimneys had tumbled down. The 
door hung askew upon its hinges, and the jambs 
were soiled and greasy with the touch of many 
dirty hands and shabby shoulders. All the 
windows in the house were open except two; 
these appertained to a room on the second 
floor, in the comer at the back. Here the 
shutters were closed, and secured by bars of 
wood nailed across the outside. In the door- 
way one or two dingy persons, apparently lodg- 
ers, were standing or leaning. 1 inquired of them 
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whether Herr Zsehokke (the landlord) was at 
home. 

"In a minute he made his appearance. He 
was a small, bent man, dressed in a rusty and 
voluminous suit of black clothes, with an extraor- 
dinary tangle of gray hair all over his head and 
face. His eyebrows were very bushy, and the 
eyes deeply set underneath were bloodshot, but 
bright and quick. He greeted me with voluble 
compliments and apologies. 

" ' Tour house seems to be in need of repair,' 
I observed to him, in German. 

" * Ah, beste Herr,' he replied, ' I am so poor 
— I am not what I once was ! Forty years ago 
I was a rich man ; I owned many houses. I have 
been very unfortunate — it is dreadful ! All my 
property leaves me. At length I am reduced to 
this poor building which you see. But even this, 
honored sir, was not always as at present. Forty 
years ago it was as handsome a building as any 
in Hamburg. It was the habitation out of all 
which I owned in which I abode by preference. 
It was beautifully furnished and decorated. But 
it has grown old and poor like all the rest. I am 
obliged to let it as lodgings. I charge very little 
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— haidlj anTthing; bat eTen then my lodgers 
do nol alwsTS paj me; thej hare the money, 
but they see I am poor and old, and they think 
they can defrand isx^ It is therefore, distin- 
guished Herr Consnl, that I haTe bron^t before 
yon this onraly and obstreperous sailor. I know 
that yon are great and just, and that you will not 
see an honest man ruined because he is old and 
feeble.' 

^^A^nredly not. Hot Zsehokke, if I can 
hdph. So TOO were * rich nan for^ years 
ago ! Were you in any budness at that time ! ' 

^ ^ Ye&^ dearest sir, I was in the budness of a 
commission merchant. I was intrusted with tiie 
management of many TaluaUe transactions. My 
friends were among the wealthiest and the most 
conddendde of this country and of England. I 
had many English acquaintances, worthy sir — ot 
Americans, it is the same.' 

^'Xot altogether, perhaps! But how hap- 
pened it that you afterward fdl into such mis- 
fortunes, my good sir!^ 

"^^AIu I was unfortunate^ and that is all! ^ 
he said« with a pathetic shrug. ^ The Providenoe 
was against me — my friends — eTcry thing! But 
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we need not speak of it — ^it is irreparable. This 
is the room which the honorable Herr Consul 
came to see.' 

"We had been ascending the stairs during 
this chat, and were now arrived at the second 
floor. But my conductor, instead of leading me 
to the left of the landing, as 1 had anticipated 
from my inspection of the outside of the prem- 
ises that he would do, took me to the right, and 
showed me into a tolerably decent apartment, 
which had nothing sinister in its appearance ; and 
although it opened into another beyond, the door 
of this stood open, and was entirely devoid of 
either locks or bolts. 

" ' Is this the room which the sailor occupied ? ' 

" * But indubitably, noble sir ! ' answered the 
landlord, readily. 

" ^ Where, then, is the locked door he spoke 
of?' 

" ' Have I not said at the time that it was 
lies from beginning to the end.' 

" ' You have no closed room in the house ? ' 

" ' ^o ! twenty times no 1 ' 

" ^ ^OT any room of which the shutters are 

kept closed?' 

7 
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" ' How can the Herr think such a thing ? 
Can he not see for himself?' 

" ' I will see for myseK, since you permit it, 
Herr Zschokke,' said I ; ' I will see on the other 
side of the landing!' 

" ' Not there, beloved sir 1 ' exclaimed the 
little landlord, hastily endeavoring to prevent me 
from going whither I had intended. ' Not there ! 
No one goes there ! I do not know myself what 
there may be on that side ! ' 

" ' Then it is quite time you were enlight- 
ened, Herr Zschokke,' I answered, quietly freeing 
myself from the grasp he had laid upon my sleeve. 
* To have lived in a place for forty years, and not 
to know what there is in it, would be a pity.' 

" ' There is nothing — ^nothing ! But, in short, 
I could not endure to have the Herr Consul visit 
an apartment which is perhaps not in a state fit 
to receive a visitor so highly honored. Kather 
than that, I would be willing to consider the 
small sum which this sailor owes me as paid, and 
to give him a receipt in full.' 

"'In that case, Herr Zschokke, of course it 
will not be necessary for me to prosecute my 
inquiry. How much is owing to you?' 
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" ' No less a sum than ten silver groschen I ' 
replied he, with a sigh, 

"As the amonnt named is equal to about a 
shilling of English money, I thought this was a 
case in which justice might be tempered with 
generosity. Accordingly, I counted out five sil- 
ver groschen into Herr Zschokke's dingy palm, 
as from my own private exchequer, and let him 
know that, on writing me a receipt for this, I 
would consent to look upon the matter as set- 
tled. 

"While he was taking his note-book from 
his pocket and scribbling the receipt with a 
blunt-pointed pencil, I looked about with some 
curiosity. We were at this time once more on 
the landing, and the door of the room on the 
left-hand side was slightly ajar. All that was 
visible through this crevice, however, was a 
strip of wall with some tattered wall-paper 
hanging to it, and a corresponding strip of very 
dirty floor. But just as the landlord had 
finished signing his receipt, and was handing it 
to me, a peculiar sound made itself audible, 
coming through the narrow crevice; a sound of 
knocking — ^first, three deliberate blows, and then. 
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after a pause, three more, given rapidly and 
impatiently. 

"Herr Zschokke started at the sound, and 
shot a guilty glance at me from beneath his 
bushy eyebrows; then, muttering something 
whose import I did not catch, he shuffled to 
the door and closed it. I stood facing him, 
undecided for a moment whether or not to 
force him to admit me into this jealously- 
guarded apartment, that I might probe the 
apparent mystery to the bottom. But I re- 
flected that I was a Consul, and not a police- 
officer; and that I really had no more business 
to pry into Herr Zschokke's secrets than had 
the President of the United States. The busi- 
ness that had brought us together was trans- 
acted, and there remained nothing more for me 
to do but to wish him good evening and to take 
my departure. The incident, however, did not 
fade from my memory; it was not devoid of 
points mysteriously suggestive to an active 
imagination. Who was this dingy old man 
with his furtive eyes? What deed had been 
done forty years ago in that dismantled old 
house — a deed the consequences of which had 
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gradually reduced him from affluence to pov- 
erty ? What was kept hidden behind the barred 
door — what thing that knocked against the walls 
of its prison so resolutely and so eagerly? I 
pondered over these questions a good deal, of 
course without coming to any conclusion about 
them. Once or twice I actually revisited the 
neighborhood where the house stood, with the 
partially.formed purpose of renewing my ac- 
quaintance with the proprietor and trying to 
induce him to lay aside his piquant reserve, 
and to tell me a tale beside which Mrs. Ead- 
cliffe's romances should seem tame. But I never 
got further than the outside of the building, 
when I stared up at the closed shutters, and 
passed on. It was partly inertia that restrained 
me from carrying out my design, partly indispo- 
sition to meddle with other people's affairs, and 
partly (and most of all) a fear that the solution 
of the mystery, when it was obtained, would turn 
out to be very much below the level of what 
my fancy had conceived. The facts, when 
known, could be of no value to me ; but my 
imagination of what they might be had a sort 
of value. 
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"A year more passed away, and found me 
still sitting in state in my little office in Hamburg, 
in donbt whether I should ask for three months' 
leave of absence, or whether I should send in my 
definitive resignation. In fact, I was weary of 
that particular branch of diplomacy which I 
had thus far cultivated, and desired to relieve 
my shoulders from the irksome load of a na- 
tional responsibility. Day by day I was verging 
nearer and nearer to a decision in favor of 
resigning, and at last had got so far as to begin 
a letter on the subject to the secretary at Wash- 
ington, when my head clerk came into my 
room and informed me that a woman wanted 
to see me. 

" ' A woman ? What sort of a woman ? ' 
" ' Well, sir, she may have been a lady.' 
" « Tell her I'm busy 1 Or— stop ; she'll be 
sure to come again some time when I really am 
busy ; tell her to come in 1 ' 

" The woman, or the lady, came in accord- 
ingly, and bowed slightly to me, and stood still. 
She was clad in a mean dress, which had the 
appearance of having been cut for a person 
larger than she was ; and a threadbare mantilla 
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or shawl was drawn around her thin shoul- 
ders. 

"'Now, madam,' I said, 'please let me 
know what I can do for you. There is a chair 
— you may sit down if you like. I am rather 
busy, but .... I am at your service for a few 
minutes.' 

"'I think I had better come some other 
time; I do not wish to inconvenience you, but 
I thought — ' 

" ' Speak a little louder, please. The noise in 
the street outside prevents me from hearing what 
you say.' 

"The woman made no reply. She put one 
hand on the arm of the chair I had offered her, 
and seemed to lean on it for support. She 
looked at me fixedly, and presently lifted the 
slight veil which she wore over the upper part 
of her face. 

" When I saw her eyes I knew who she was, 
but I don't think I could have recognized her 
by anything else. I took a long breath, and 
sat without moving, or being able to move. I 
had thought of her so often and so intensely, 
that now, when she stood before me, I seemed 
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not to realize that she was more than a very- 
vivid apparition. I had got so into the habit 
of imagining what I wonld do if we ever met 
again, that now we were really met I did 
nothing. And when, at last, I did move and 
did awake, I said and did I know not what, nor 
shall I ever know it. It was like the beating 
of the heart and the kindling of the brain, 
which are wrought so far inward that we are 
not conscious of them. 

"Poor girll poor girl! her pale face had 
color in it now, and something like a smile 
flitted over it for a moment, when I was 
enough my own man again to notice how she 
looked. 

" ' I searched for you, Constance,' I said ; 
' and, after all, it is you who found me, not I 
you!' 

" ' I was ashamed to come to you,' she an- 
swered, in a sighing voice, ' but I had to come. 
I don't mean that I don't want to see you — I 
have often wanted to see you — but it seemed no 
use ; it seemed as if there would be more pain 
than joy. I should have been prevented.' 

" ' Are you alone ? ' 
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"She dropped her eyes, and, after a pause, 
said, 'No.' 

«'Who is it?' 

" ' My Imsband.' 

"'Is your husband . . . Who is he?' 

"'Arthur Fellowes.' 

"'Constance,' said I, 'I won't ask you any 
questions; I might hurt you without meaning 
to. If there's anything you can tell me, tell me 
in whatever way you like.' 

" Some features of her story were very strange 
— so strange and miserable, that, if I had not 
heard them from her lips, I should have said 
they were impossible. FeUowes had established ' 
a power over her which has no name, and the 
nature of which neither she nor he, nor anybody 
else that I know of, has ever fully comprehended. 
It can be described only by its effects. By mak- 
ing passes over her with his hands, and afterward 
simply by an exercise of his will, he was able to 
put her into a state of trance. When in this 
state, a part of her being — the inner soul, per- 
haps, from which the personal thoughts and voli- 
tions of the individual originate — was removed 
or held in abeyance ; but the outer part, which 
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acts immediately upon the bodily senses and 
faculties, not only remained, but was endowed 
with capacities far transcending those of its nor- 
mal condition. In this state, the personality of 
her master seemed to be substituted for her own, 
so that she did his will and thought his thoughts 
as if they were hers ; and was conscious of every- 
thing that passed through his mind, apart from 
any spoken communication between them. In 
this state, moreover, she was able to see and de- 
scribe whatever persons or objects he was think- 
ing about; seeing them in actual manifestation, 
no matter what distance intervened between her 
bodily eyes and them. In this way, she told me, 
she had more than once seen me ; and in proof 
of it she related to me several things that I had 
said and done at a time when I had been sepa- 
rated from her by many hundred miles. Another 
particular about her trance-life was tliis, that in it 
Fellowes was able to act upon her from a dis- 
tance ; so that, informed by his will, and without 
any connivance or even consciousness of her own, 
she would go on his errands and transact his busi- 
ness with as much accuracy and consistency as if 
she were acting from herself. Her appearance 
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and manner under such circumstances were, in- 
deed, somewhat constrained and mechanical, but 
not enough so to excite suspicion or remark on 
the part of those with whom she was brought in 
contact. On emerging from these trance states 
she ordinarily retained but an imperfect and con- 
fused recollection of what she had done or suf- 
fered while in them ; it seemed to her shadowy 
and incoherent, like the memory of an ordinary 
dream ; and sometimes it was all a blank, and 
she could infer what had happened only from 
chance hints let fall by Fellowes, or from scraps 
of evidence obtained in some such accidental 
way. 

" Her feeling toward Fellowes while under his 
influence was one neither of affection nor aver- 
sion, but wholly of indifference. Being practi- 
cally identified with him for the time being, she 
could not love or hate him any more than she 
could love or hate herself. But when she re- 
sumed her natural state, and was once more mis- 
tress of her emotions, she had regarded him with 
an enmity which all her fear of his invincible and 
absolute power scarcely availed to keep from 
breaking forth in overt acts, as well as in thoughts 
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and words. In process of time, however, the 
chain which she wore became so heavj and so 
hopeless, that she sank into an apathetic mood, 
and ceased to think of struggling against her fate. 
She bore herself toward her tyrant with the dull 
submission of a prisoner who knows of no escape. 
Conscious that at any moment he might require 
of her what she could not refuse, she forbore in 
self-defense to look forward to freedom; and, 
at last, came to desire rather than to dread 
the trance which rendered her in actuality the 
automaton, that she practically remained at all 
times. 

"All this while Fellowes was persistently 
striving to solve the problem of the whereabouts 
of Edward Cambryn's dead body, and of the will 
which he had left. During those three days that 
had followed his first interview with me, he had 
discovered the existence in Constance of this 
supernatural faculty of hers ; and it had suggest- 
ed to him the idea of using her as a means of 
finding out the truth. The advantage it gave 
him was indeed enormous, and only just inferior 
to his most sanguine expectations. One of the 
first matters as to which he informed himself was 
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the existence of Constance's little fortune at the 
Beacon Hill Bank; and this so nearly counter- 
balanced my offer to him that he had no hesita- 
tion in regarding it as an equivalent. After hav- 
ing put Mrs. Cambryn off her guard by a few 
obvious devices, he, on the evening of the third 
day, threw Constance into the trance state, placed 
her in the wagon that he had in waiting, and 
drove her to his lodgings in the village. Here 
they were married by special license, the notary 
who performed the ceremony being in Fellowes's 
pay, and afterward accompanying them in their 
flight. Late at night the party started for 
Worcester ; but when scarcely a mile from North- 
mere, Constance, by some mishap, suddenly re- 
covered her right mind, and gave utterance to 
that scream which had reached my ears while I 
leaned out of my window. Fellowes lost no time 
in restoring her to her charmed sleep, and they 
went on their way without further interruption. 
They reached Worcester an hour before the train 
started ; but instead of stopping there, they, as a 
measure of additional precaution, drove on to the 
next station, and took the train from there ; leav- 
ing the wagon in the possession of their compan- 
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ion, whose ronte lay henceforth in another direc- 
tion than theirs. Arrived at Boston, Fellowes 
took his wife to a hotel, and shortly before ten 
o'clock, when the banks opened, he brought her 
to the neighborhood of the Beacon Hill Bank, 
and pnt to the test for the first time the great 
experiment of making her obey his will at a dis- 
tance from his physical presence. He sent her 
into the bank with directions to draw out her 
deposit in the regular way, and to return with 
it to him, while he awaited her in the doorway 
of a shop hard by. All went well, and by the 
time I had arrived at the bank, and was ques- 
tioning Mr. Dyke, he and Constance were in the 
train going to New York. They got to New 
York the same afternoon, and the next morning 
they took passage in a merchant vessel bound to 
Havre. 

"From this time forth their history, though 
strange enough, had a monotony that makes it 
unnecessary to recoxmt it in detail. For nearly 
six months Constance was almost continually en- 
tranced, and, in that state, following out the va- 
rious clews which her husband obtained as to the 
object of their search. Occasionally they seemed 
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very near the grand discovery, but they never 
quite attained it. Several traces of the missing 
Edward Cambryn they indeed came upon ; they 
ascertained the time of his last journey from 
Liverpool forty years ago, and followed him step 
by step to London ; but here the traces vanished. 
From certain indications it was inferred that his 
expedition had been, not a pleasure tour, bat con- 
nected with some business object. Be that as it 
may, they failed to keep pace with him to the 
end. Where his bones lay, and where were the 
papers on which depended the inheritance, they 
knew no more than I. Constance's trance vision 
enabled her to see only what existed or was pass- 
ing at the time ; she could neither look forward 
into the future, nor reanimate the occurrences of 
the dead past. By her aid Fellowes could in- 
visibly enter the privacy of any household, or 
dog the footsteps and listen to the words of any 
person, near or far; but he could do no more. 
Constance was obedient, but she could suggest 
nothing, could never act, save on his initiative ; 
and so, after all, her power was more a marvel 
than an efficient instrument." 
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CHAPTER YIL 

"Constance went on to tell me that, after 
repeated failures to attain bis end, a change 
came over Fellowes. While he had been wholly 
absorbed in the pursuit, he had had little com- 
munication with her other than such as related 
to the business in hand. But now that he was 
disappointed and thrown back upon himself, the 
uglier side of his disposition began to manifest 
itself. He seemed to hold Constance responsible 
for the miscarriage of his plans, and visited his 
resentment chiefly upon her. Their money was 
nearly all gone, and the prospect before them 
was certainly not encouraging from any point 
of view. To make matters worse, Fellowes be- 
trayed a strong tendency to seek relief from his 
troubles in brandy. He was intoxicated every 
evening, and when in that condition his behavior 
was such as it would not be pleasant to dwell 
upon. He threatened to make use of her power 
of second sight as a means of perpetrating some 
robbery. This purpose, however, on the one oc- 
casion when he attempted to carry it into execu- 
tion, was frustrated in a strange manner. Con- 
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stance, who had been previously aware of what 
he wished to do, and had, when alone one day, 
passionately prayed to God that it might not be 
permitted, found, when he undertook to throw 
her into a trance as usual, that she was able so 
far to resist his influence that her unconscious- 
ness was only partial, and insuflBcient for the end 
in view. Then followed a terrible struggle and 
scene between them. Fellowes went so far as 
to threaten her with death, and actually had re- 
course to some physical violence ; but Constance 
held out against him, feeling, probably, that there 
are things worse than death ; moreover, her un- 
expected success in resisting him at all inspired 
her with courage to resist him still further. It 
was to her advantage, too, that Fellowes could 
not be sure (nor could she either for that mat- 
ter) whether his failure to influence her as here- 
tofore was due to some increased power of op- 
position in her, or to a decay in the eflScieftcy 
of his own will ; or, whether, , again, it might 
be owing simply to a natural diminution of his 
superior weight in the scale of their mutual re- 
lations. The dread lest the fault might be in 

himself prevented him from proceeding to ex- 
8 
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tremities with lierj for lie reasoned that if she 
were inactive in the matter, then to wreak his 
vengeance upon her would be to lay the stick 
across his own shoulders; since she wonld be 
available again as soon as he had recovered his 
wonted potency. 

"As it turned out, he never entirely regained 
his old ascendancy ; and month by month and 
week by week it seemed to wane. Constance 
noticed, furthermore, that his devotion to brandy 
bore a direct relation to his inability to subdue 
her ; and it shows a truly divine element in her 
character that she endeavored, nevertheless, to re- 
strain him from the indulgence. But her efforts 
were vain, and he gradually went from bad to 
worse, nntil at length the only result that could 
be looked for, occurred: he had a severe attack 
of delirium tremens. It was a hideous experi- 
ence for Constance — ^but from the date of that 
attack her double life ceased : Fellowes was able 
to put her into the trance no more. 

"And when she saw him shorn of the 
strength which had made her hate him, her 
heart began to turn to him with a woman's 
perverse compassion. She tended him as care- 
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fully as if he had been worthy of her care, and 
exerted herseK in all such ways as were open to 
her to support him. Work was hard to get, 
however, and they were reduced to pitiful 
straits. He frequently urged her to write to 
me and solicit my help ; but this she steadily 
refused to do. At last Fellowes, in an interval 
of partial recovery from his prostration, suc- 
ceeded in committing some act which rendered 
their longer stay in England unsafe : they had 
not the means to return to America; and thus 
it happened that they came to Hamburg. 

" While staying in this city, Constance learned 
that I was the American consul there ; but she 
was careful to keep this knowledge from her 
husband, being herself as yet unwilling to appeal 
to me. A few days before the present time, 
however, Fellowes had discovered the fact, and 
had at once assured her that, unless she betook 
herseK to the consulate forthwith, he would go 
there himself, and, as he expressed it, ^ soon bring 
the fool to terms.' 

"For a time she had succeeded in putting 
him off with promises; but yesterday matters 
had come to a crisis, and she had felt that she 
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would be obliged to yield, when an event hap- 
pened which rendered yielding no longer difficult. 

" ' What is that ?' I asked her. 

"*It is a sad thing to be glad about/ she 
answered; 'but I have learned how to be glad 
for things that would make others sorry. My 
mother is dead I ' 

"'I have known that for some time.' 

"'We heard of it only last evening. In an 
old English newspaper that had been wrapped 
roimd something we brought from England, I 
found an advertisement stating that she was 
dead, and requesting me to communicate with 
the executors. I know mamma meant to leave 
me something, and I suppose from this that she 
has done so.' 

" ' I am able to tell you that she has left you 
all her possessions,' I said. 'I wrote to the 
executors myself when I saw her death an- 
nounced. Mr. Dyke has the money in keeping 
for you. It will take five or six weeks to 
send to him and get his answer; and mean- 
while you will be cared for, Constance. Oh, 
Constance, all this has been very strange ! I am 
sorry you could not come to me before.' 
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"*I could not know how you have been 
thinking of me,' said she, looking down at her 
folded hands: ^and you had a right to be 
angry. You must have thought me very wrong 
when — ^at the time Arthur came to Northmere; 
but I could not help myself. My mother had 
a control over me something like his, though not 
so complete. Well, I have been punished.' 
"'What do you intend to do now?' 
"'I shall take care of my husband. He is 
very ill — more so, I think, than he imagines. 
If he has another fit of that delirium, I fear he 
might not live. He is not so bad a man as you 
might think, from what you know of him. I 
know all about him from the beginning, and 
there is a great deal that excuses him. He was 
cruelly wronged before he ever thought of wrong- 
ing others. I should be lonely without him, and 
I like to take care of him. I hope, now that we 
shall have a little money, that we may be more 
happy than we have been.' 

"'He keeps to the brandy still?' 
" ' He has to have a little ; sometimes he gets 
too mucJi, but only when I am not by to prevent 
him. He obeys me^ now 1 ' she said, with a sad 
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smile. ^ But when he has had too much, he is 
sometimes very violent — poor Arthur! He is 
sorry afterward, and promises . . . but he can 
not keep his promises.' 

"'You must let me come over and call 
upon you. By the way, where are you stay- 
ing?' 

" ' At a very poor place, indeed ; it is a pity 
you should come to us there; it is not such a 
place as you could ever have seen. I think it 
would be better to wait until we can get to some 
better place.' 

" But I would not allow this ; and at last 
she said, ' Well, then, it is an old tumble-down 
house in the Kugelstrasse ; it has been used as a 
kind of lodging-house, but no one except our- 
selves is there now, because it is believed to be 
haunted. I do not mind it at all, but it makes 
poor Arthur very nervous. The landlord is a 
very strange old man, and Arthur thinks he has 
murdered some one in that house. But I do 
not believe that; though the old man really 
seems to have something on his mind — especially 
the last two days, when he has been ill in bed. 
He called me in there, to-day, and told me, if 
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he died, to take out a packet that was under his 
pillow, and open it.' 

"'What is this old fellow's name?' 

" ' Herr Zschokke.' 

"'He is an old friend of mine. I have 
visited the house and seen the ghost — or heard 
of it, rather. It knocks somewhere, doesn't 
it?' 

"'Yes,' she said, smiling; 'it knocks on 
the other side of a locked door in the room 
in which we are. It is very mysterious, and I 
don't wonder at its troubling Arthur; but still 
it doesn't trouble me — ^I could almost say I like 
it; when I hear it I feel somehow helped and 
protected — as if the ghost were a friend. I would 
like to have the door opened ; but Herr Zschokke 
says it muist not be while he is alive ; and Arthur 
would like to have it fastened more firmly than 
it is now. Well — ^then I will tell him that you 
are coming. You'll be kind to him, won't you ? 
And don't notice if he seems to speak harshly 
to me. It's only a way he has got into ; he never 
does any harm, when he is himseK.' 

"I spent the interval between Constance's 
departure and my visit to her in endeavoring 
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to realize tlie chaoges that had occurred Bince 
our kst meeting. The changes in her were 
evident and deplorable enongh. The fresh, 
impressible girl wa§ forever gone; and the 
woman who came in her place showed the 
traces of the miserable wrongs and outrages 
that she had endured. Nevertheless, so strongly 
rooted had been the original sweetness of her 
nature, in spite of its many weaknesses, that 
much of its fragrance and innocent charm was 
still left. Her suffering had blighted but not 
degraded her; and although Fellowes had 
compelled something of the spiritual part of 
her to his base uses, it had been necessary for 
him first to lay asleep the inmost soul, wherein 
reside all the deeper sanctities; it was not per- 
mitted him to pollute more than the externals, 
which clothe the flower but are no essential 
part of it. For Constance was like a white 
rose, wilted and nipped by untimely frosts and 
storms, but retaining within, its native perfume 
and purity. Meanwhile her character had 
gained strength and height ; and although much 
of the shrinking sensitiveness and many of the 
delicate illusions of her life had been removed, 
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she was a nobler and more lovable woman than 
before her calamities began. 

"And yet — and yet — there was a gulf be- 
tween ns! She was not the maiden I had 
known; doubtless I, too, had changed. She 
was chastened and strengthened, but she was 
not my Constance; she would not have been 
mine even had that besotted sinner who was 
her husband been remo\red from my path. 
There were things in her experience which I 
did not know of, and could never know. The 
grim reality of life and struggle in the world 
had altered her manner, the cadence of her 
voice, the wistfulness of her mouth; or, in 
short, it had made a difference in her, and 
the fact that she remained in some way the 
same rendered these differences only the more 
noticeable and — different! Constance Fellowes 
was the only woman in the world for whom 
I cared anything; but that was because Con- 
stance Cambryn had ceased to live. I would 
have given my life, perhaps, for the former; 
but only in the latter could I have fully found 
it. There was a seBse of loss ia my heart as 
I sat and thought about her that was all the 
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more bitter because it was not bitter enouglu 
It is only by paradoxes that I can attempt to 
express my meaning. K there has never been 
any passage in your life that enables you to 
understand me, you are a fortunate man. 

" Well, I was glad to emerge from these 
somber musings, and to bend my steps towards 
the old house in Kugebtrasse. It was quite 
late; though the summer days were long, the 
shops that I passed were alight. There was a 
dim light, too, in a second-floor window of Herr 
2^hokke''s residence; and a flickering gas-jet 
burned in the hall as I stumbled my way in. 
There was no one to receive me and conduct 
me up-stairs, so I proceeded to perform that office 
for myself. But when I had arrived at the first 
landing I heard a voice calling in a weak, com- 
plaining tone. Looking around I saw a door 
partly open, and it was from this direction the 
voice seemed to ijome. I pushed the door open, 
and found myself in a small bedchamber, illumi- 
nated only by the light of the street lamp in 
front of the house, which shone through the 
window, and cast a dim radiance upon the bed in 
the comer. This bed, as I presently perceived, 
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contained Herr Zschokke. He was a grisly-look- 
ing object, and evidently in a precarious state 
both of mind and body. 

" ' You are the honored Herr Consul, are 
you not?' he asked, feebly raising himself on 
one elbow, and peering at me with his deep-set 
eyes. 

"^I am he. I am sorry to see you unwell. 
Have you no one to take care of you ? ' 

" ' The lady who lodges upstairs gives me all 
the care I need. She is a good lady; she is 
not as the others; she has paid her rent. Her 
husband is commonly besotted, and he finds 
fault with the accommodation ; but the lady is 
amiable. She told me that you were expected 
here to-night. Distinguished sir, I make bold 
to speak — I desired to say something to your 
Excellency.' 

"*Say on, Herr Zschokke. But I am ex- 
pected up-stairs, and it is late — ' 

" * Ah 1 I will not detain you. But why 
should that drunken fellow object to the ac- 
commodation? It is very good for the price. 
What is a little noise, more or less, which might 
be caused by the banging of a shutter in the 
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wind, or — a hundred ordinary things might 
canse itl The lady does not mind it. Besides, 
the door is locked; it has even two locks, and 
if you unlock one, you fasten the other. Be- 
sides, there are bars; I put them up, to guard 
against accidents. For the knocking is certainly 
pretty loud, sometimes; and I have seen the 
door tremble! But it has been locked a long 
time now — ^forty years! It is not likely that, 
after holding so long, it should break down at 
last. But it certainly sounds very loud, some- 
times, especially when you are alone. It was 
therefore that I first had the idea to take in 
lodgers. These things do not make one so 
nervous when there are other people in the 
house. But it is absurd for the lodgers to 
make objections to it; what have they to do 
with it? They were not present when it was 
locked up ; they know not what is inside there. 
When I locked that door, I was alone — I took 
care about that! I bought the locks, and 
fastened them on myself, and afterward, when 
that did not seem enough, I put up the bars 
also. There is nothing that can hurt them. 
They do not know what causes the noise! 
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Neither do 1 know ; it was Bilent enougli in the 
room when I closed the door forty years ago I 
The knocking began later — a week later, I 
do not know what causes it. I thought it 
might be the blinds which were, perhaps, 
lotse; BO I secured them also. I pot bars 
across them on the outside, as yoa may have 
observed, worthy Ilerr Consul. Ah, I have 
seen yon come and stand outside, and look! 
But it oonld not have been the blinds, because 
the noise went on just the same. Sometimes I 
thought it would certainly get out — whatever 
it is — it was 80 loud — Hist ! ' 

" He sat upright in bed, with his bushy eye- 
brows lifted and his finger raised. A muffled 
noiae Bounded faintly in our ears; three heavy 
knocks, then, after an interval, three more given 
hurriedly and urgently. Then silence again. Hcrr 
Zschokke sunk back upon his pillow. 

" ' Forty years 1 ' he muttered to himself. 
' One would think he would be tired after forty 
years. But he is stronger than ever. He will 
surely be out some day 1 ' 

" ' Of whom do you speak, Herr Zschokke J ' 

'"What does the honored Herr Consul say? 
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I spoke of no one; I was thinking only. But 
that puts me in mind of a curious thing — one of 
those coincidences that occur, and one can not ac- 
count for them. I once knew a man — ^this was 
long ago — ^many years ago, he must have been 
dead long since — ^this man had a knock just like 
that. He was an Englishman, and Englishmen 
always knock at a door ; they only look for a bell 
afterward. Therefore, when I hear that sound 
that we were listening to just now, above stairs, it 
reminds me of him.' 

" * Did this Englishman stay with you long ? ' 
" ' Forty years is a long time, is it not ? Stay, 
what am I saying ? I was thinking of something 
else. I am ill, and my memory is confused. How 
long did he stay ? He came to stay only over- 
night — one night. We had some business to trans- 
act ; it would not take long, though it involved a 
good deal of money. He was a very wealthy man ; 
but that wafi nothing to me ; I was as wealthy as 
he. It was in the morning that he came ; he had 
before written me a letter ; he introduced himself 
and we talked. I found him a pleasant man — 
more amiable than most Englishmen. At one 
o'clock we had dinner ; I gave him a bottle of 
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my best wine — my Marcobnmner. Then the 
evening came ; we were still talking — discussing on 
business. He was to spend the night with me, as 
I tell you ; only one night. We went up to his 
room, to be out of the way of the servants. It is 
a curious thing, dear Herr Consul — another coin- 
cidence ; his room was the same one which was 
afterward shut up. It only happened so, you un- 
derstand; anything might happen 1 We had 
another bottle of wine up there, and a fine piece 
of old cheese, which I cut with my long clasp 
knife, because that stupid servant had forgotten to 
bring up a knife with the cheese. Perhaps we 
should not have had that other bottle of wine ; it 
was strong wine, and I think it made the English- 
man a little less amiable ; he said some things that 
were not quite polite. And I was such a fiery 
young fellow in those days, I would answer him 
back ; there might have been some difference be- 
tween us — some dispute. And, as I have told you, 
there was a great deal of money involved ; and the 
bank-notes were on the table. But if you think I 
would touch a single groschen before it was mine 
by law and by justice, it is because you do not know 
me ; I would rather have left all those thousands 
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of thalers there on the table during all these forty 
years — I wonld rather do that than touch one of 
them before the Englishman should say, " Well, I 
agree, then, let it be so ! " And I would rather be 
poor and lose all my money, and at last die by 
myself here with no one to take care of me — ^yes, 
rather than go and open that door and take the 
money, before he should say, " You may have it ! '^ 
Hist ! hist I there he is again ! ' 

"Yes; that mysterious knocking was repeat- 
ed, and it resounded dully through the silent 
emptiness of the house. Heard under these cir- 
cumstances, it was a ghastly sound. Each stroke 
made my pulse leap. AU the while, Herr 
Zschokke's eyes were fixed upon me, and they 
glittered in the lamplight like red agates. 

" This was not all. After the silence which 
followed the knocking had lasted a few moments^ 
a sort of scuffling soimd was audible on the floor 
of the room overhead, and the tones of a man^s 
voice, and then the faU of some heavy object. 
Then a door opened, and a stealthy footstep de- 
scended the stair. It paused on the threshold of 
the room in which we were, and the door creaked 
upon its hiDges. 
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" Herr Zschokke sat glaring out from the gray 
jungle of his hair and beard. ' Lieber Gott 1 he 
comes at last I ' he whispered. 

" But it was a woman's figure that entered the 
room — Constance, her face very pale, her breath- 
ing labored. 

" ' I knew yoa had come,' she said, when she 
saw me. ' I heard a talking down here. Arthur 
is very ill ; will you come up and see him ? ' 

" ' Is the door firm still ? ' demanded Herr 
Zschokke. 

" She looked at him and nodded. 

^' ' It will not last after to-night,' he said. 
' This very night it is forty years. To-night it 
wiU be known. Frau Fellowes, you have remem- 
bered what I told you — about that little packet ? 
See, it is here ! ' 

"He turned and lifted up the corner of his 
pillow, discovering a small brown paper parcel, 
about eight inches in length, tied and sealed. 

" ^ I shall not forget, Herr Zschokke,' she said. 

" He sank back, muttering, ' And yet it is 
only by me that it should be done. He will ex- 
pect it of me. He has waited a long time I ' 

" I followed Constance up-stairs and into her 

9 
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apartment. It was a room larger than the one 
below, but with an appearance of even greater 
squalor. It bad once been carpeted, but the car- 
pet was now utterly worn away, save for some 
ragged strips that still remained near the walls. 
Stained fragments of paper clung to the plaster 
here and there, or hung downward in unsightly 
tatters. The furniture consisted of a bed, a table, 
and a chair. This Last was drawn into a comer 
of the room, as far as possible from a door which 
faced the one by which we had entered, and 
which was fitted with two huge rusty locks, and 
additionally secured by three bars laid transverse- 
ly across it. This door seemed somehow to domi- 
nate the whole room ; it was not only the most 
conspicuous object there, but it seemed to pos- 
sess a personality of its own. This eflfect was 
enhanced by the contrast of the red rust of the 
locks with the blackness of the door and the 
bars. 

" There was a candle, and a bottle, and the 
remains of some supper upon the table, which 
stood within reach of the chair. In the chair 
was seated, in a slouching attitude, a figure that 
I, of course, knew must be Fellowes. 
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" His wife went up to him, and Baid, ' Arthur, 
this 18 Mr. Blount, who has come to see ns, and 
who has been bo kind,' 

" ' Help me np 1 ' Baid he ; and with her asfiiet- 

I ance he rose slowly to an nprjght position, 

' Well, Mr. Blount,' he continued, looking a,t me, 

and speaking with a pitiable imitation of hia old 

jocular air, ' here we are again ! ' 

" ' I hope to see yon in a better state before 
long,' I said, with as much heartiness as I coald 
I throw into my voice. 

" It is devilish poor accommodation to offer 
you — cBpecially Boeing that yon represent the 
United States of America — for which, by-the-bj, 
accept my respectful congratulations, I don't 
even know that I can offer a chair, unless you 
will consent to look upon that bed as such ; our 
landlord is not Tety liberal in the matter of fur- 
niture. However, if yon don't mind, yon — take 
care I Gracions heaven, look at that ! ' 

" He was pointing at the bed, with a Ehaking 

hand and an expression of sickening disgust and 

r terror. I looked in the direction indicated by his 

P finger, but could see nothing except a rather un- 

[ presentable blanket. Not knowing what to make 
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of his evident agitation, I glanced at Constance 
for explanation. Her face and the mute move- 
ment of her lips revealed to me at once the 
hateful truth. After a few moments Fellowes 
dropped into his chair with a low laugh. 

" ' It's the light, I suppose,' he said, * though 
I don't see why a bad light should make the room 
seem so full of these nasty vermin. You must 
have seen that great creature squatting on the 
bed there — ^just where you were going to sit 
down. Where can he have gone to? And I 
shouldn't mind their being on the bed, if they'd 
only leave me alone. And there's Connie ready 
to swear there's no such thing ! Confound her, 
she's always for making out that things are better 
than they are. Tell the truth and shame the 
devil — that's my plan ; and if you see a snake or 
a rat, crush it ! But the trouble about these 
things is, they're so infernally cunning that you 
can't — ^pshaw 1 What were we talking about ? 
Yes, things have gone back a bit since I met you 
last. I was a great fool, Mr. Blount, and I've 
often regretted it since. I thought I was doing 
a deuced clever thing, but that was my mistake. 
With those two thousand pounds of yours, and no 
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incumbrance, I might have got on. But Connie, 
here, has been the death of me ; I ought to have 
left her behind for you. She ruined me — and 
served me right, may be ; but there it is. I wish 
to the devil I'd left her behind for you to pick 
up. I know you fancied her.' 

" While her husband was speaking, Constance 
had gradually and, as it were, insensibly ap- 
proached the black door, and was now leaning 
against it, with her hands hanging folded before 
her. She interposed at this point, and said hur- 
riedly and nervously: 

" ' Tell Mr. Blount about our idea of going 
back to America, Arthur. Ask him whether he 
thinks it would be best.' 

" ' Oh, yes, you are very hot to get back to 
America, I dare say ! Divorce is easy there, I've 
been told — ^ha, ha! And just look at her, Mr. 
Blount ! She goes over and sticks by that infer- 
nal door just to spite me. She knows I daren't 
go after her there, and so she thinks she's safe. 
But I can throw something at her — and I will, 
and hit her, too ; I'm not afraid to do that. 
Here's this bottle, for instance ; it's empty now 
(worse luck !), but I can hit her with this. Now, 
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then, confound you ! ' he continued, laying hold 
of the neck of the bottle, and addressing his wife 
in a threatening tone, * will you come away from 
that door, or will you have your head — ' 

"He stopped, and the bottle fell from his 
hand. I had been on the point of stepping for- 
ward to wrest it from him, but my interference 
was unnecessary. From the other side of the 
black door came the sound of three measured 
blows, smitten heavily against the massive panels. 
A pause, during which one might draw a breath, 
followed ; then the next three strokes came suc- 
ceeding one another with imperious quickness, 
and given with such vigor that the stanch frame- 
work quivered. Then a total silence, while the. 
blood hummed in my ears. 

" ' Isn't it too bad ! ' faltered Fellowes, after 
a while, appealing to me. ^ I was only in fun — 
anybody could see that ! — and that great hulking 
fiend must come and hammer at me like that. 
It's always so. I've got a habit of swearing — a 
bad habit, of course, but it is too late to cure it, 
and I don't mean anything by it. Well, as soon 
as I let out a few more oaths than usual at her, 
up jumps that devil there and bangs against those 
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pands HB if Wd drive a liole throngh them. 
And I believe he will do it, yet ; and that's ex- 
actly what she wante. Look at her 1 It fright- 
ens me abnost out of my life, that noise docs> 
and you too, I dare say ; bat she enjoys it as 
mnch a.9 if each knock were a five-poim.d note 1 
There never was anj-thing like it. This place has 
been a perfect hell to ine ever since we got into 
it; bnt I believe upon my soul that she wonld 
rather live here than in a mansion in Majfair. 
Look at her!' 

" There waa certainly an expression about 
Conetanoe's eyes and brow that could not but be 
deemed singular under the circumstances — a light 
of security and peace, as of one who was removed 
from all liability to danger or disturbance. The 
thing that shook tlie souIb of every one elee 
brought strength and courage to hers. "WTiatever 

! or whomsoever tliat closed room held imprisoned 
was her champion, and powerful to take her part 
against the world. Let her bat rest upon the 
black door, and neither Tellowes nor any other 
enemy should prevail against her. 

' I won't stand it, you know,' continued Fel- 

L lowoe, 'I'll leave this to-morrow. I'll leave to- 
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tifglit, if tliat infernal racket begins again ! And 
»h© rfmll come along with me.' 

"'Not to-night, Arthur,' replied Constance. 
* I will go wherever you like to-morrow, but to- 
night 1 must stay here.' 

" ' I was going to ask you whether I might not 
take you homo with me to-night,' I said. ^1 
have a room propai'od for you. After that you 
©an go to tho hotel, until your remittance comes 
from Boston. This really does not seem to be 
tho right sort of place to got any rest in.' 

" ' Our rest must bo afterward. We must stay 
auw — it c«m not bo helped — ^for, look ! ' said she, 
dJi't^ting mo witli her eyes to Fellowes. So I 
lookod,^ imd I saw him bend forward in his chair, 
^nd r^i$o ouo foot, t^ a man might do who was 
»iuun|:t t^ erusli a reptile with his heel. Th^i 
d<i>wu tho hool ouno, and Fellowes srround it saT- 
»|toljr iwto th(& Jloor^ while his teeth grated tcgetb- 
i^r^ A mo^m^^Dt af ti^r^ with a shudder of lotitkmgv 
\\^ y;^^ ^hjikJn^ an mrisible scanetMnsr off Itk 
;jfc!<vn\ lluni \\^ sawk baiek ia hts eJaair wEttBn a 

^^^\% wvHi:M iK>>tr W si& %> mvvte \lm^ siM 
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attack is over, lie must be kept here. Oh, I know 
how to take care of him, and I am not afraid. 
You remember I told you not to come here ; it is 
not a fit place for visitors. Go now, and to-mor- 
row we will see about a change.' 

" ' To be frank with you, I don't like to leave 
you alone with your husband,' I said. ' This is a 
madness like any other, and he might kill you in 
a paroxysm at any moment. You would be quite 
helpless, for Herr Zschokke is apparently dying. 
If you send me away there would be no protection 

" I was standing close beside her as I spoke, 
and was inadvertently resting one hand against 
the door. Suddenly I felt a shock pass up my 
arm, with a sensation of intense cold. Constance 
started as well as I, but the warm blood flushed 
in her cheeks, and her eyes brightened. And 
now once more resounded that heavy knock, and 
as the strokes fell, I saw the black plank vibrate, 
and fancied I could feel the influence of a living 
personality on the other side, but a few inches 
distant from me, and so resolute to come forth 
that I was strongly impelled to burst open the door, 
and end his imprisonment and the mystery at once. 
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"*Let Tis have the door down!' I said to 
Constance. * This is too horrible. It has been 
going on for forty years, and I suspect there 
is foul play at the bottom of it. "Where are the 
keys? or a jemmy would do the business.' 

"'Yes — No! stop — ^it might hurt Arthur,' 
she said, detaining me as I was about to go in 
search of some burglarous implement. 

«' What might hurt Mm r 

"'What is here,' she answered, laying her 
fingers on the panel. ' It is a friend to me, but 
I think it is an enemy to him.' 

" ' This is for me to do,' said a voice that 
made us both turn sharply ' I have been a long 
time coming, but I will see my old friend now, 
and settle our business. Stand aside, if you 
please ; no one can open that door but I.' 

"It was Herr Zschokke, in his dressing- 
gown and slippers: a more appalling spectacle 
than most apparitions. He tottered as he 
walked, and had, indeed, the appearance of a 
man near to death ; but an unnatural energy 
inspired him. He advanced to the door, and 
there paused, breathing heavily. He seemed 
to have no eyes for anything but the door from 
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tills time forth, and no consciousness of any- 
thing save that which waited on the other side 
of it. After he had somewhat recovered his 
breath, he slowly drew from the pocket of his 
dressing-gown the little sealed bundle which he 
had shown ns underneath his pillow. He tore 
off the fastenings, and, having unwrapped the 
paper, produced two keys. 

"At this juncture, Fellowes, who had tem- 
porarily relapsed into a sort of shuddering 
stupor, sprang to his feet and shrieked out, 
'Don't let him do it! Stop him! Kick him 
out! If he lets that creature out I shall be 
murdered ! ' 

" Herr Zschokke took no more notice of 
this outburst than if he had not heard it. 
Perhaps he did not hear it. For my part, I 
felt no inclination to interfere; and Constance 
could not have done so effectually had she 
desired it. Fellowes, moaning and muttering, 
resumed his seat and spoke no further articulate 
words. 

"Herr Zschokke, taking the keys in his 
right hand, stepped close up to the door, and 
laid his ear against it, as if listening. Then, 
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with the key he rapped lightly on the panel, 
and said in a husky tone, ' Are you there, Herr 
Edward? It is late; but even now it was not 
easy to come. I shall let you out, and then — 
well, then we shall see more of each other ; we 
shall finish our little business. Tell me, are you 
there ? are you ready ? ' 

"A single ponderous blow was the answer. 
It resounded through the house, and the echo of 
it went rumbling down the stairs, as if to herald 
the way for what was to come after. 

" ' Well — ^good ! ' muttered Herr Zschokke, 
inserting one of the keys into a keyhole, which 
he accomplished more easily than I should have 
imagined. With the other key in hand he paused, 
and spoke again. 

" ' Shall you forgive me, Herr Edward. You 
know it was without thought — in a moment! 
And I left the bargain as it was ! ' 

" A dead silence. I checked my breath to 
listen; but no sound came. An ominous 
silence, truly ! My eyes were on Herr Zschokke's 
face, and I saw the haggard lines deepen and 
the jaw relax. It was fully two minutes before 
he again essayed to speak, and then his utter- 
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ance was so imperfect that I could scarcely 
distiDguisli anything he said. But I fancied I 
caught the words, ^ You have had your revenge 
already, forty times over ; but you were always 
hard at a bargain. So be it ! ' 

"He put the other key in the lock; then, 
by a violent effort, which evidently taxed to the 
utmost his failing strength, he turned both keys 
simultaneously in opposite directions. I heard 
the bolts grate back in the socket. Herr Zschokke 
next pressed a sort of latch, which released the 
three bars; finally he laid his hand upon the 
door-handle, and turned it. 

" The door, instead of opening in the usual 
way, started forward toward us, the hinges being 
torn from their fastenings in the solid wood, as 
if under the impact of some violent force. It 
fell at our feet with a dull crush, and the candle 
was extinguished. 

" Something seemed to pass close by me ; it 
affected me like an icy blast of air, and yet I 
knew it was not air ; it possessed intelligence, and 
fatal purpose. It swept by me into the room, 
with a long, hungry sigh ; I fancied it directed 
itself toward that corner in which Fellowes was 
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cowering. Immediately afterward I heard an 
odd sound, as of strangling or choking. Then 
all was stilL We conld see nothing. But pres- 
ently there was a howling as of wind in the pas- 
sage way without ; it went down the stairs ; the 
door on the street closed with a hoUow noise; 
and again there was silence. 

*^ What had happened ? Reaching out blindly 
in the darkness, my hand came in contact with a 
soft wrist, which I knew to be Constance's. It 
drew me forward towards the right, and I 
perceived that I was breathing a strange atmos- 
phere, dry and lifeless. After a few steps into 
the black void, Constance stopped and I with her. 

" Now, close in front of our eyes, a bine flame 
flashed out, and revealed Herr Zschokke. He 
had struck a match, and was applying it to a 
candle in a handsome silver candlestick. The 
candlestick stood upon a table, which was covered 
with dusty bank-notes of rarious denominations, 
interspersed with little piles of gold and silver. 
There were two chairs at this table; one was 
overturned, as if the occupant had risen suddenly 
and violently. The other chair still contained a 
seated figure. 
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" It was the figure of an elderly man, dressed 
in a dark bine topcoat, with a number of short 
capes on his shoulders. The face, so far as it 
could be discerned, was of a dark yellowish hue ; 
the brow was fixed in a stem frown ; but where 
the eyes should have been there were only dusky 
cavities, with no light in them. The figure sat 
with his right hand outstretched npon the table, 
clutching at a folded document that lay there 
amid the bank-notes and coin. The other hand 
was clinched, and pressed against his chest. A 
thick grayish dust — ^the dust of forty years — ^lay 
on his gray hair, and on his outstretched arm, and 
in the cavernous hollow of the eye-sockets. 

"Herr Zschokke picked np the fallen chair, 
and drawing it to the table, sat down. He had 
the air of a man come to transact business, and 
xmconscious of spectators. 

"'Here I am, Herr Edward,' he said. 'I 
have been delayed on the way, but I am come at 
last. Now, if you please, we will settle our affair, 
and then drink one more glass of wine before we 
part!' 

"Meanwhile Constance, whose wrist I still 
held, was standing at the other side of the 
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table. She was close to the man of dust, and 
looked earnestly down at him. 

" ' Cousin Edward,' she said, at length, ^ is 
this you ? Have you guarded my rights through 
all these years? It was not worth while. I 
should have been happier if you had let it go ; 
but I thank you, Cousin Edward.' 

"She put her hand gently on his shoulder. 
Light though the touch was, it disturbed the bal- 
ance of the figure ; the joints of the skeleton fell 
apart, and the whole apparition sank into itself. 
Only a dusty heap of clothes seemed now to oc- 
cupy the place where it had been. 

" ' So,' exclaimed Herr Zschokke, with a short 
dry laugh that sounded like a rattle^ in his throat, 
' so you are gone ! and, after all, I think you have 
had the best of the bargain. Ah, well, so be it I 
we will bear each other no grudge. But I feel 
myself very weary ; I must have rest. I will 
sleep here awhile.' 

"He leaned his arras upon the table, rested 
his head upon them, and spoke no more. In some 
way, the dust that overspread everything had set- 
tled likewise upon him, so that it seemed as if he, 
too, had speut tlie better part of half a century be- 
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hind the door with two locks. When I shook his 
arm to rouse him he did not respond. He had 
followed Herr Edward ; whither, I do not under- 
take to say. I drew Constance out of the room. 

" ' It is all over,' 1 said ; ^ we must go and 
give notice to the authorities. "Where is your 
husband ? It won't do to leave him here. Fel- 
lowes ! ' 

" ' Hush I ' said Constance, suddenly gripping 
my arm. ' Look ! ' 

" It was perhaps the ghastliest spectacle of all 
that ghastly night. Fellowes was huddled up in 
his chair in the farthest comer of the room. His 
arms were stiffly extended before him, the fingers 
of the hands hooked and rigid. His chin was 
thrown up ; his eyes stared. Strange and fearful 
to tell, on his exposed throat there were several 
small dark marks like the imprint of strangling 
fingers. He was quite dead." 

At the close of this story Blount and I were 
standing in a part of Hamburg not far from the 
Hamburger Berg. In front of us was an open 
place filled with broken bricks, fragments of 
crumbling plaster, and similar rubbish. 

10 
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"This is where Zschokke's house used to 
stand," remarked Blount. " I'm glad it's gone." 

"Did he really. murder Cambryn?" I in- 
quired. 

Blount shrugged his shoulders. " You know 
as much as I do," he said. " I would not condenm 
a man on the evidence of a few delirious mntter- 
ings ; but appearances were against him. As for 
the knocking, I can vouch for that, and it will ex- 
plain to you why that tattoo that you beat upon 
Mrs. Blodgett's door produced such an effect up- 



on me." 



After gazing at the ruins for a while, we 
turned and strolled homeward. " I presume that 
dosument was the will," I said, " and that Mrs. 
Fellowes owned the estates." 

" It was the will, certainly ; but the estates 
were never disturbed. She had property enough 
to live upon, and those who would have con- 
strained her to bring the action were no longer 
alive. 1 took her back to the old house at K'orth- 
mere. It was a mysterious matter, and an ambig- 
uous one, to the end ; I don't pretend to explain 
it. That door with two locks was a great deal 
like the doors of other mysteries ; you must turn 
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the keys both at once in opposite directions, or, 
better still perhaps, let them alone." 

There was another silence. But I had one 
thing more to say. 

" You have not yet told me whether you are 
married." 

"Mrs. Fellowes died a year ago," replied 
Blount, curtly. " Let us talk of something else." 
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I. 

The bitter cold weather out of doors made 
the cosy glow of my little library even more 
than usually grateful. I had carried the warm 
and bright anticipation of it close-buttoned un- 
der my top-coat throughout my cold drive in the 
hansom from the South- Western Railway Station 
to my rooms on the Thames Embankment. Bat 
now, as I stepped in and shut the door behind 
me, I found I had done it less than justice. 

The four comfortable walls gave a broad 
smile of welcome, which was multitudinously 
repeated from the well-known back of every 
beloved book. Softly gleamed the Argand 
burner from the green-topped study table ; hos- 
pitably flickered the blazing Wallsend from the 
wide-mouthed grate; seductive was the invita- 
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tion extended me by padded easy-chair, fox-skin 
hearth-rug, and toasted slippers ; crisp was the 
greeting of the evening's " Pall Mall " lying on 
the table; and solid the promise of the latest 
"Contemporary," containing, as I knew, my 
article on " Unrecognizable Truths in their Re- 
lation to Non-existent Phenomena." Bethinking 
myself, moreover, of the decanter of matchless 
old port-wine in the right-hand cupboard of the 
table, and of the box of prime Cabanas, made to 
my own order in Habana, in the drawer on the 
left, I was not so much disposed to envy Calbot 
his late betrothal to the beautiful Miss Burleigh, 
the news whereof he had triumphantly poured 
into my bachelor ears a week or two before. 

"Never mind, Drayton, old fellow," I mut- 
tered to myself, as I pushed off my boots and 
slid my feet into the toasted slippers; "what 
matter though love, courtship, and marriage be 
not for thee ? Thou hast yet thy luxuries " — 
here I sank slowly into my easy-chair, " thy 
creature comforts " — here I got out the wine and 
the cigars, " and thy beloved offspring ! " — here 
I glanced at "Unrecognizable Truths," etc., 
printed on the cover of the " Contemporary." 
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While 1 am pouring out and tasting a mel- 
low glass of portj let me briefly recall what and 
whence I am. 

Snngness, comfort, and privacy are my de- 
siderata. My visible possessions mnst be few, 
intrinsically valuable, and so disposed as to lie 
• within the scope of two or three paces and an out- 
stretched arm. My being a bachelor (and at the 
age of forty, I think I may add a confirmed one) 
enables me to indulge these and other whims con- 
veniently and without embarrassment. 

My forefathers kept large establishments and 
had big families — and plenty of botlier and dis- 
comfort into the bargain. But when my turn 
came, I sold out everything (except a few old 
heirlooms, and a part of the library, and an an- 
cestral portrait or two), put the cash proceeds in 
the Funds, and myself, with my literary tastes 
and aesthetic culture, into the rooms which I now 
occupy. I might live in a much more grandiose 
style if I pleased, but in my opinion I am very 
well off as I am. I can find my way to Free- 
masons' Tavern on occasions; my essays are a 
power in the philosophic and theologic worlds; 
and I can count on a friend or two worth their 
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weight in gold, morally, mentally, and ma- 
terially. Poor Calbot, to be sure — but more of 
him anon. 

That is old Dean Drayton's portrait, over the 
mantelpiece — taken one hundred and fifty years 
ago : an ancestor and namesake of mine. He 
wrote a pamphlet on witchcraft, or something of 
that sort, which made a stir in its day. I had 
thoughts of entering the ministry myself a long 
while ago ; I think it was about the time of my 
engagement to Miss Seraphine Angell — the 
Bishop of Maresnest's daughter. But when she 
jil — when the affair was discontinued I had 
second thoughts, ending in the resolve to let both 
women and the ministry severely alone for the 
future. So the name of Drayton dies with me. 

There is, I fancy, at once a curious similarity 
and dissimilarity between the Dean and his de- 
scendant. For one thing, we are both of us 
singularly liable to be made confidants of deli- 
cate subjects ; with this difference, however, that 
whereas the Dean is — or was — an old busybody 
(I am quoting history, not my private judgment), 
my natural tendency is not only to mind my own 
business, but to tell other people to mind theirs. 
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It's no use, thongK — they only babble the more ; 
and were I to lose all my f ortraie, I could, by 
tnming black-maner, insure a permanent mcome 
twice as large as the one I have now. 

Another thing. The Dean was an alchemist 
— so tradition says; and his descendant has a 
marked taste for scientific subjects^ though not 
of the occnlt kind. One of the family heirlooms^ 
by-the way, was a monnment of the Dean's alche- 
mic skill; it was a large sealed vase or vial, 
ornamented with cabalistic figures and ioscrip- 
tionsy and affirmed to contain the yeritable KHinr 
Titae, mann&ctnred after years of labor by the 
old gentleman, and corked np and put away for 
future use. It unfortunately happened, however, 
that he was killed by an upset of his coach, 
away from home ; and the vase remained sealed 
ever afterward. I have often thought of taking 
a little out and analyzing it ; for even should it 
turn out not to be the water of Hfe, I thought 
it might posribly resolve itself into a bottle of 
excellent brandy. But I delayed too long; and 
at last the mysterious vial very unexpectedly 
analyzed itself, and dissipated itself at the same 
moment — but, again, let me not anticipate. 
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n. 

I FINISHED my first glass of wine, poured out 
another, and taking np the "Contemporary" 
turned to the masterly discussion of " Unrecogniz- 
able Truths," etc. Before I had reached the close 
of the opening period, however, I heard the post- 
man's knock. 

I ought to have mentioned that I had been 
down to Richmond that afternoon — an unusual 
thing for me to do at that time of year. But the 
fact was that a distant connection of mine had died 
a short time before, and his effects were announced 
to be sold at auction. I had reason to believe that 
among these effects were some old relics of my 
family — documents and so forth — which I was in- 
terested to recover; indeed, but that some foolish 
quarrel or other had parted my relative and me 
years ago, I might doubtless have had them at any 
time for the asking. Of the precise nature of 
the documents in question I was not precisely 
informed ; Armstrong — such was my relative's 
name — had taken care not to enlighten me on the 
subject. When I read the announcement of his 
death in " The Times " I had half expected that 
he might have bequeathed me the old things ; but 
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it turned out that lie had made no will at all, hav- 
ing, as it appeared, no very great property to dis- 
pose of. He was a queer fellow, and came of a 
queer family; haK insane I always considered 
them ; and I know they were suspected of witch- 
craft as long ago as the time of our old Dean. 
Nay, the Dean himself was whispered to have 
been the least bit overshadowed at that epoch, 
owing, I understand, to the fussy habit he had of 
encouraging confidences. One of these Arm- 
strong witches had communicated some devilish 
secret or other to the reverend gentleman, I sup- 
pose, and thus brought ill-repute upon him. 
However, the Dean was no fool, and got out of 
the scrape by writing that pamphlet on witch- 
craft. 

"Well, I was about to say that when I heard of 
the sale I resolved to run over to Kichmond and 
see what I could pick up. I got there just in time 
to see the last lot knocked down. It was shock- 
ingly stupid of me to have mistaken the hour — 
such a cold day, too, and I so unaccustomed to 
running about the country at that timb of year. 
But there was no help for it ; I had to return as 
wise as I started, and the poorer by the loss of my 
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temper and expectations. I was fceginning to get 
in a good humor again, however, what with my 
fire, and my cigar, and my article on " Truths," 
etc., and partly, no doubt, by reason of the genial 
effect of that old port- wine ; besides, I am by no 
means of a sour disposition, naturally ; when all of 
a sudden came the postman's knock, making me 
start so that the ash of my cigar fell on the open 
page of the " Contemporary " and scorched a hole 
in it. Postmen have always been a horror to me ; 
I have never enjoyed receiving letters since the 
date of a certain missive from— from some one 
who is now the wife of another man ; and on this 
particular evening I was more than commonly 
averse to any such interruption. I laid my book 
on my knees, leaned back in my chair, and blew 
an irritated cloud of smoke toward the painted 
countenance of my ecclesiastical ancestor over the 
fireplace. It curled and twisted about his respect- 
able visage, until I could almost have believed that 
he winked one eye and moved his ancient lips as 
if to speak. 

The servant brought in a square packet done 
up in brown wrapping-paper, and sealed in half-a- 
dozen places. It was about the size and shape of 
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the magazine I had been reading — a little thicker, 
perhaps, and heavier. I put my name to the re- 
ceipt accompanying the parcel, and the servant 
went out. 

At first I was disposed to let the thing lie un- 
opened till the next day, being well assured that it 
would not repay examination : and I actually did 
put it aside and attempt to resume my reading as 
though no interruption had occurred. But I found 
it impossible to get on, or to fix my thoughts upon 
anything except just that parcel. What could be 
in it ? Who could have sent it ? 1 looked at the 
direction, but could make nothing out of that ; it 
was written in an ordinary business hand, quite 
characterless and non-committal. I felt it care- 
fully all over ; it was stiffer than ordinary paper, 
but not hard like wood. Meanwhile I glanced up 
at my pictured ancestor, and was struck with the 
expression of anxious interest which appeared to 
have come over his features. Perhaps he knew 
what the packet contained ; or more probably his 
ruling passion of curiosity, strong in death, was 
making his old painted fingers itch to break the 
seals and take a peep at the mystery. The idea 
provoked me, and with a sudden impulse I held 
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the packet out over the blazing Wallsend, two 
thirds minded to drop it in. But the next mo- 
ment I was more provoked at my own childish 
folly. I drew the thing back, took my penknife 
from my pocket, and cut the strings that tied it. 
Unwrapping the paper, there was disclosed to view 
a very antique-looking leather case or cover — a 
pocket-book or portfolio to all appearance. I un- 
did the worn strap that fastened it, and it fell open, 
showing a number of leaves of musty parchment, 
written over with a quaint and crabbed chirog- 
raphy, such as could not have been in vogue for a 
good deal more than a century, to say the least. 

m. 

1 AM something of an antiquary, and not en- 
tirely without experience of MS. older even than 
this appeared to be. Having convinced myself 
by a cursory inspection that the matter was worth 
looking into, I lost no time in composing myself 
to its perusal. 

It was written in Latin — a fortunate circum- 
stance, since there was none of the difficulty at- 
tendant upon old-fashioned bad spelling to con- 
tend with. The substance of the writing con- 
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asted^ so £ir as I wa& able- to make oat, of 
extracts from a mnnber of pf^niii^ letteE^ aqviOe- 
men ted by pa^ag!^ fironL tibs^ pa^es (sf & jcnxmal 
ajui by oeca^naL ob&6mra££cnx& madfr appftrantly 
in thje traiiBcnber s^ own p€H:soiu Tlie eomibcQai- 
inoii &>rmed a tolerably eonfieeiitnre asod log^ie&I 
bistojnr o£ &ree indiviklnalB — Si wuman vsA two 
mea — who Ii\red and Loured and bated witfL tike 
antaq^oated Tebemence of at (sentnxy sod & iiaJf 
agQ. 

An odl einmmgtanjse wbicb. wa& lansediiatelj 
notteeabLa in die eompilatimL wt^ a tty ttb ana fc il e 
omiJ^bn of the names of all tiiii aotoiis £n tbe 
events narraced A blank space of some' Lengl^ 
was left fijr eacb one, as dion^ lie writer iiad 
intended filling: tbem in afterward^ bnt^ fisir wbafr- 
ever caose^ had &iJed to do so. Even tiEre scribe 
himfielf — he was a friend or eonirdeninal adraaea^ 
as it seemed, of the principal ffgore in the nanah 
ttve — had snffered himself to remain as nanfidja» 
as tiie rest 

This omission aifeeted me scrana:^Iv. So far 
from alienadii^ mv inceresr, it; ^rreadv an42?nentfid 
iu; \nhi aldiongh. die body of die wrining was 
coached in terms suliiciendv Jrv and matter-of- 
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fact, the blank spaces gave rein to the imagina- 
tion, and lent the story a present and almost a 
personal vitality and significance. It almost 
seemed to me that the matter was, in some way 
or other, my individual concern — that I was, or 
had been, involved in the incidents here set 
forth, and had still to look forward to the catas- 
trophe. The potent port, I fancy, must have a 
little o'ercrowed my spirit; bnt I believe I 
ascribed it, at the same time, to the peculiar in- 
fluence exerted over me by the portrait of my 
reverend ancestor. He seemed positively to be 
alive, and preparing to come down from his 
frame and take the MS. into his own possession. 
I spent a long time in trying to find, out 
whence the MS. came, and why it had been 
sent to me. But to this problem there was no 
apparent clew — no tangible evidence, external or 
internal. Of course, I was sure that the secret 
lay in the blank spaces, and was half inclined to 
cut the knot by filling them up with my own 
name and with those of the first three friends 
of mine that happened to come into my head. 
However, after quite working myself into a fever, 
and ruining the flavor of my Cabana by letting 
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it go 0^ ai&l tifiea rdi^ttmg: it^ I finaDj oon- 

tectted niTsdf hj ssoppictg tlie pregnant gaps with 
the lirsc focor Letters of tbe alphabet; and thus 
fumkf&ed lofth^ I bodied eanBestlT and steadily 
to mr wofk^ pfogneasEo^ so lapBdlj that in less 
tbm thiee hoois" tcro^ I had masteied the whole 
namciTe. 

It w^ 211 miplieasmt stofv, ceFtainh*, bnt there 
w:^ m>thm^ partceakriT weird or remartable^ 
after aLL in t&ie incKteats relied. From a liter- 
ary point of view. It wa& greatly larting in point 
and eoaiplieten<es&; for« thoc^ it ended widi the 
death of the chief eh:iraeter azHl the marriage of 
the other two* vet the interest of the reader ad- 
Tanced bevood the wrlttefi fintits^ and demanded 
a mere deJinite eooelxi^oa. Things were left at 
saeh loo^e endk in spite of death and marriage, 
th:it it w:is hird not to beiieve that mcve re- 
maicied behind. In the heated and e:£cited coo- 
ditLon of my inLiginatioQ* I felt strongly tempted 
to sutroh np my pen aihi iciproviie an ending 
on ELT own resiioiLsroiiitT. 

The locirer I mnied OTer ta-^ mitter the more 
e^nvin:!^ did I beome thi!: ill hid not been 
tt:>IL Moreover, I eotiM alm*.>?t fancT tbit I had 
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some occult perception of what the true and ulti- 
mate conclusion really was; nay, even that the 
authorship of this very MS., which had been 
penned considerably more than a hundred years 
before I was bom, was nevertheless mystically 
my own. I repeat, there seemed to be some- 
thing of myself in it ; and the events had an in- 
explicable sort of familiarity to my mind, as 
though they were long forgotten, rather than 
now known for the first time. And all the 
while that alchemic progenitor of mine kept np 
his mysterious winking and nodding. 

It would be too long and tedious to transcribe 
the tale as I read it; I will therefore give, as 
briefly as possible, an abstract of the leading 
points round which it was woven. 

IV. 

Shortly before the beginning of the last 
century, a wealthy gentleman — let us call him A. 
— made a proposal for the hand of a young lady 
living in the neighborhood of London, the 
daughter of an excellent family, though at that 
time somewhat reduced in circumstances, proba- 
bly in consequence of political jealousies. Judg- 
11 
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ing from what is said of her, this young lady — 
Miss B. — must have been a famous beauty ; and 
it would not therefore be surprising if A. had 
met with some rivalry in his suit. To all ap- 
pearances, however, the course of true love flowed 
as smoothly as oil. The B. family, in spite of 
their political disaffection, did not oppose the 
marriage of their daughter to so wealthy and 
respectable a suitor; and if she herself had any 
disinclination to him, she very probably and pru- 
dently said nothing about it, but treated Mr. A. 
very graciously. 

A.'s property, and the general management of 
his business affairs, were intrusted by Wm to the 
care of a talented young barrister, C. by name ; 
who, indeed, largely owed his prosperity and 
brilliant prospects to A.'s kindness, the latter 
having aided him in his preparation for the Bar, 
and afterward put a great deal of business in his 
way, which otherwise he would have obtained but 
slowly. In fact, A.'s attitude toward this young 
man was almost parental ; and no wonder if he 
felt himself secure in trusting his most private 
concerns to one who owed him so deep a debt 
of gratitude. 
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Nevertheless, it would doubtless have been 
wiser in him, a man somewhat advanced in life, 
not to have made C. the bearer and utterer of 
his loving messages to the lady of his heart, 
quite so often or so unreservedly as he appears to 
have done. C, who was probably a well-favored 
and fascinating fellow enough, must have seen 
more of Miss B. than did her lover; and in his 
capacity of the latter's recognized confidant, he 
could easily have obtained access to her at any 
moment. Perhaps the young beauty was not 
averse to a little flirtation with the handsome 
and clever barrister. Perhaps she encouraged 
him ; the evidence, such as it is, would seem to 
point that way. Be that as it may, we must ad- 
rait that C. was exposed to pretty strong tempta- 
tion. His virtue, be he who he might, must have 
had a struggle for it; and if we imagine him 
rather warm-blooded and tolerably weak-princi- 
pled, we may be justly anxious as to virtue's 
victory. 

Having made what allowances we will, there 
is no denying that C. turned out a great scoundrel. 
A. one morning took his carriage and went up to 
London, and the coachman stopped at the door 
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of tlie Court jeweler. Oat steps Mr. A. with 
tti» Yetvet cloak^ bis silk stodingSy his j^umed 
hat> and bis peaked beard ; and, widt hk IcNQg 
rapier daoglisg at bis slde^ and his laee raffles 
half coQieealisg biis white hands^ he makes his 
stately eotry into the bowing trad^azanTs shop. 
There he spends a long time esammm^ with aH 
the whimi^cal particularity of an elderly lover, 
the trays upon trays of rare, ricb, and eosdy 
knicktoacks which are set before him^ It seems 
as though he would never be smted. The pomp- 
ous horses^ standing outgide^ i^iake their ratding 
headgear and stamp t^eir proud hoo& iinpar 
tiently; the obsequious jeweler racks his bram. 
and exhausts his eloquence unavailin^^.. JSever 
was there so difficult a customer. At fangtii the 
man of jewels picks up a quaint4ooking litda 
locket^ and is just on the point of putting it 
down again, as not even worth the troabla of 
otffiring, when Mr. A. exclaims: 

'^ Hold, Mr. Jeweler, that is what we are look- 
ing for. AVhat is the price of that locket T"' 

'^ Oh sii%'' replies the shrewd man of busi- 
ness, ({uiiikly recoveriug from his lirst surprise, 
"•I see vou need not be infonned of what is 
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truly valuable. This little locket, which most 
persons would look upon as commonplace, is in 
fact, in more senses than one, the jewel of my 
stock. It is made, you perceive, out of a sim- 
ple brown tourmaline, exquisitely cut in relief. 
The workmanship is really matchless, and the 
tourmaline itself — as perhaps you are aware — 
is believed to be endowed with certain mystic 
propertiefr-"' 

" Yes, yes, Mr. Jeweler," interrupts the dark- 
visaged customer, in a somewhat testy tone; "I 
know the nature and properties of the trinket 
quite as well as you do. What I desired of 
you was to name your price." 

The tradesman hesitated for a moment, and 
then, summoning all his audacity to his aid, 
mentioned a sum which made his own heart 
beat and his eyes water. But the composure of 
Mr. A. was not dashed a whit. He even ap- 
peared to smile a little satirically, as though to 
intimate that he considered himself as having 
altogether the best of the bargain. He paid 
the money without a moment's demur, and 
taking up the locket before the excited jew- 
eler had time to put it in a box for him, Mr. 
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A. saluted him gravely and stalked out of the 
shop. 

" Well," thought the tradesman, as he watched 
the heavy coach roll away, " if he's satisfied, I'm 
sure I ought to be. And yet — I wonder what 
that locket was after all! I don't remember 
having ever noticed it among the stock before 
to-day. It really was finely enchased, and may 
have been more valuable than I supposed. But 
pshaw 1 fifty guineas ! Such a stroke of business 
was never heard of before. If the locket had 
been a witch's amulet, with power to drive men 
mad or raise the Devil, I should still have made 
a good profit!" 

Meanwhile Mr. A. was speeding on his way 
to his betrothed. The fact is, they were to be 
married on the morrow, and the honest gentle- 
man had bought the locket as a pre-nuptial gift. 
Probably the horses, fleet and well-conditioned 
as they were, were somewhat put to it to keep 
pace with their owner's eagerness to be at the 
end of his journey. In due time, however, be- 
hold them reined snorting up at the gateway of 
the B. mansion, and Mr. A., locket in hand, 
preparing to alight. 
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But, alas! it is too evident that some disas- 
ter has occurred. The servant who opens the 
door is pale and scared ; the household is in dis- 
order. Twice does the visitor demand news of 
the master and mistress before he can elicit a 
reply. 

"Present them my compliments, if they are 
at leisure," continues Mr. A., " and ask whether 
I may request the honor of an interview with 
their daughter." 

"Lord bless me, sir!" falters the trembling 
servant, " haven't you heard — " 

" Heard what ? " says A., turning pale ; " what 
is the matter, fellow? Is the young lady ill?" 

"Ill, sir? Lord bless me, sir, she — she's 
gone ! " 

Mr. A. recoiled, and seemed to gasp for 
breath for a moment. His face, from pale, be- 
came suddenly overspread with a deep crimson 
flush, and the veins on his forehead swelled. At 
length he burst out in a terrible voice : 

"Gone? Where? With whom?" 

But at this point the appearance of the mas- 
ter and mistress relieved the wretched footman 
from his unenviable position. The miserable 
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story was sooa tdd. The joang lady to whom 
Mr. A. had intrusted his heart and honor, to 
whom he was to ha^e been united the next day, 
whose wedding gift he even then held in his 
hand, had eloped the night before in the good 
old-fashioned manner, and was by this time izi 
beyond the reach of porgnit, oonld parsuit have 
availed. The flight had been six bonis old be- 
fore it was discovered by the young lady's 
mother. 

^But with whom? with whom! Who was 
the villain who dared to rob mef oied Mr. 
A., storming np and down the hall in imgov- 
cmaUe fuiy. *^Wlio was it, madam, I say! 
Stop yonr wret^Lod whimpering and speak!" 

*^ Dear me, Mr. A.,'' quavered the pow lady, 
fdra^ling with her sobs, ^cant yon think! 
Why, if s that young Mr, C. of yonrs, <rf conrse. 
Who else oonld it beS"' 

At this reply, which he seems not in tihe 
least to have expected, Mr, A. became snddesnly 
and appallin^lv calm. l>iiring a short space he 
made neither sound nor movement. At lengti 
he slowly Tiplifred one clinched hand above Lis 
Lead, and sLout it there with a kind of slnggish 
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deliberation. To the frightened and hushed 
spectators it seemed as if the air grew dark 
aroand him as he did it. Still without uttering 
a word he now partly unclosed his hand, and 
there was seen to proceed from it a dusky glow 
or gleam, as of phosphorescence. Drawing in 
a deep breath, he exhaled it slowly over this 
phosphorescent appearance, as if desirous of in- 
spiring it with the very essence of his being. 
If the account is to be believed, the glow be- 
came more lurid, and the tall figure of Mr. A. 
more somber, with the action. 

Whatever this odd ceremony might mean, it 
had the good eflEect of restoring the betrayed 
suitor to his wonted courteous and grave self- 
possession. In a manner at once earnest and 
dignified he besought Mr. and Mrs. B. to par- 
don and overlook his late violent and passionate 
demeanor. 

" I have erred deeply," added he, " in permit- 
ting, even for a short time, that evil spirit which 
is ever at hand to insnare the rash and unwary 
to gain dominion over me. For, alas ! what right 
have I to be angry ? Tour daughter, methinks, 
has better reason to upbraid me than I her. 
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What charm could snch a one as she is find in a 
graybeard like myself? Truly, I blame her not, 
and sorrow only that she did not frankly make 
known to me her disfavor, rather than thns vio- 
lently and suddenly cast me off. And as for the 
partner of her flight, how can I do otherwise 
than pardon him ? Have I not trusted him and 
loved him as a son ? Nay, nay, I have been an 
old fool — an old fool ; but I will not be an un- 
forgiving one. See," he went on, in the same 
quiet and colorless tone in which he had spoken 
throughout, " here is a trifle which I had pur- 
posed presenting to your daughter as a symbol 
of my affection. It is a jewel, curiously carved 
as yon see, and fabled to exert a benign and 
wholesome influence over the wearer. How that 
may be, I know not ; but sure am I that anght 
freighted, like this, with the deepest prayers and 
most earnest hopes of him who had thought (a 
foolish thought — I see it now !) to win the high- 
est place in her regard, will not be refused by 
her when, acknowledging my error, I beg her to 
accept it as the gift of elder friend to friend. 
Permit me, madam," — he laid the locket in Mrs. 
B-'s hand, she half shrinkingly receiving it; "yon 
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will soon hear from your daughter and her hus- 
band" — this word he pronounced with a certain 
grave emphasis — " and your reply, let me venture 
to hope, will tend to a speedy reconciliation. 
Present herein ray name and with my blessing, 
with this gem; bid her transmit it as an heir- 
loom to her descendants; and believe that, so 
long as it retains its form and virtue, my spirit 
will not forget this solemn hour." 

Having delivered himself of this long-winded 
and not altogether unambiguous speech, good Mr. 
A; bowed himself out, and rumbled away in his 
stately coach. Shortly afterward the abdication 
of James II was known throughout England. 
The B.'s rose at once from their position of po- 
litical obscurity to an honored and powerful place 
under the new regime. C, who now turned out 
to have been for a long time a plotter for the 
successful cause, was not long afterward installed 
as a Court favorite, and his beautiful wife became 
the idol of society. Poor Mr. A., on the other 
hand, had a sour time of it. He had been bit- 
terly opposed to the Prince of Orange, and nat- 
urally found his present predicament an embar- 
rassing one. He appears to have met with quite 
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an Iliad of misfortmies and reverses ; and a few 
years after William's accession he died. 

The general opinion was that he had devoted 
his latter days to religions exercises. Certain it 
is, that he was on terms of intimacy *with an emi- 
nent divine of the day ; indeed, a careful analy- 
sis of references satisfied me that the compiler 
of the mysterious MS. and this divine could be 
no other than one and the same person. And 
the inference thence that he had died in the odor 
of sanctity would have been easy enough, save 
for one discordant and sinister circumstance. 

This was reserved for the very last paragraph 
of the narrative, and shed a peculiar and ill- 
omened light over all that had gone before. It 
was related in the transcriber's own person ; and 
after describing with some minuteness the last 
hours of Mr. A., it concluded as follows. I 
translate from the original Latin : 

"Mr. A. having long lain without motion, 
breathing hoarsely, and with his eyes half open, 
and of a rigid and glazed appearance, as of a 
man already dead — all at once raised himself up 
in bed, with a strength and deliberation alto- 
gether unexpected; and having once or twice 
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passed his hand over his brow, and conghed 
slightly in his throat, he said to me : 

"^Take your pen, friend, and write. I will 
now dictate my last will and testament.' 

"It appeared to me that he must be deliri- 
ous, both because he had, several hours previous, 
caused his will to be brought to him and read 
in his ear (this will bore date before the date of 
his intended marriage with Miss B.), and also 
because his aspect notwithstanding the strength 
of his movements and voice, was more that of 
a corpse than of a living man ; and he might 
have been believed, by those who put faith in 
such superstitions, to be animated by some un- 
haUowed spirit n;t his own. 

"But when I showed him that former will, 
supposing him to have forgotten it, he bade me 
put it in the fire ; and when this had been done, 
and the will consumed, he bade me write thus : 

" ' I, A., being nowe about to die, yet 

knowynge well the nature of this my act, doe 
herebye bequeathe my ondyinge Hatred to C. and 
to his wife (formerly Miss B.), to them and to 
their Posteritie. And I doe herebye pray Al- 
mighty God that the Revenge which my Soule 
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hath desired and coneciyed, be fulfilled to the 
uttennoste, whether soon or h^eafter : jei, at the 
p«ill of my Salyatkxi. Amen!'" 

This Satanic compodtiMi was dnlj signed, 
sealed, and witnessed as A.'s last will and testa- 
ment ; and the latest eartiil j act of the wretched 
man was the affiTing his signatnie to an instm- 
ment which, whatever other end it might accom- 
plish, could hardly ful of exercising its deadliest 
Tenom against himself. 

V. 

I LIT a fresh cigar, poored out another glass of 
wine, and gave myself np to meditation. Those 
blank spaces completely mystified me. For what 
other object had this lengthy transoiption been 
made than to record A.'s ^*^last will,'' and the 
causes leading up to and (so far as that was possi- 
ble) justifying it ? Yet, on the other hand, the 
careful omission of eyery clew whereby the per- 
sons concerned might have been identified seemed 
to annul and stultify the laborious record of their 
actions. Or if the composition were a mere fic- 
tion, why not have invented nanaes as well as in- 
cidents ? 
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But fiction, I was satisfied, it could not be. 
It was not the fashion to compose snch fictions a 
hundred and fifty or more years ago. And it was 
not within the scope of such an arid old specimen 
of the antique clergy as he whose stilted Latin 
and angular chirography I had just examined to 
follow such a fashion even had it existed. No, 
no. Account for it how I might, the things here 
set down were facts, not fancies. 

The will was the only part of the compilation 
written in EngUsh, as though it were especially 
commended to the knowledge of all men ; and it 
was certainly not the sort of thing a dying man 
would be apt to compose and have attested purely 
for his own amusement. Yet, as it stood, it was 
no more than a lifeless formula. But, indeed, so 
far as this feature of the narrative was concerned, 
the subtlest casuistry failed to enlighten me as to 
what Mr. A.'s proposed revenge had been, and 
how he expected it to be accomplished. An at- 
tempt to make the tourmaline locket serve as a 
key to the enigma promised well at first, but 
could not quite be induced to fit the lock after 
alL Either the problem was too abstruse, or my 
head was not in the best condition for solving it. 
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The long^ I pnz^ed ov^r iC die nuse plsmly 
did my ineflirifiney appear; and at last I came to 
tiie very senable determi'mitfon to go to l)edy and 
hope for clearer ficnlties on. the moirow. 

I had. jnst imirfied winding up mj watch, 
which marked half-past ten^ whsL &ere waB a 
violent ring: at my door-belL followed by a rat- 
tling appeal to the knocker. 

^ A telegram ! ^ I exdaimed^ Mling back in 
mv chair. *^ The onlv thing I detest more than 
a postman. Well, the postman brought an enig- 
ma ; perhaps the telegram may contain the sotor 
tion.'^ 

It was not a telegranu bnt Calbot^ to wiunn I 
have ahready made incidental alhuaon. He opened 
die Kbrary door withoot knocking, came swifdy 
in, and walked np to the iire. Ths abruptness 
of manner, which was by no means j^opar to 
him., added to something very pecoliar in hi& 
general aspect and expresaon, gave me qnite a 
start. 

He was dressed in light iii-d(X>r costume, and, 
in spite of the cold* wore neither top-coat nor 
gloves. His face had a pallor which woold have 
been extraordinarv ia anv one, bat in a mnn whose 
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cheek was ordinarily so ruddy and robust as Cal- 
bot's, it was almost ghastly. He said nothing for 
some moments, but seemed to be struggling with 
an irrepressible and exaggerated physical tremor, 
resembling St. Vitus's dance. I must say that 
my nerves have never been more severely tried 
than by this unexpected apparition, in so strange 
a guise, of a friend whom I had always looked 
upon as about the most imperturbable and com- 
mon-sensible one I had. He was a young man, 
but older than his years, clear-headed, practical, 
clever, an excellent lawyer, and a fine fellow. 
Eccentricity of any kind was altogether foreign 
to his character. Something very unpleasant, I 
apprehended, must be at the bottom of his present 
profound and uncontrollable agitation. 

Of course I jumped up after the first shock, 
and shook his hand — which, notwithstanding the 
cold weather and his own paleness, was dry and 
hot. I fancied Calbot hardly knew where he was 
or what he was doing; not that he seemed de- 
lirious, but overwhelmingly preoccupied about 
something altogether hateful and ugly. 

" What's the matter, John ? " I said, instinct- 
ively using a sharp tone, and laying my hand 
12 
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heavily on his shonlder. " Are you ill ? " Then 
a thought Btruek me, and I added: "Nothing 
wrong about Miss Burleigh, I hope ? " 

" Drayton," said my friend — ^his utterance was 
interrupted somewhat by the nervous starts and 
twitches which still mastered his efforts to control 
them — "something terrible has happened. I 
wanted to tell you. I can't fathom it. Drayton, 
I've seen — May I take a glass of wine ? " 

He drank two glasses in quick succession. As 
he hardly ever touched wine, there was no little 
signilicance in the act. The rich old liquor evi- 
dently did him good. To tell the truth, I Would 
rather have given him some brandy. He was 
not in a state to appreciate a fine flavor, and my 
port vas as rare as it was good. However, I was 
really concerned about him, and would gladly 
have given the whole decanterful to set him right 
again. 

He would not take a chair, but stood on the 
rug with his back to the fire. As I sat looking 
up at his tail figure, I caught the painted eye of 
my priestly ancestor over his shoulder, and it 
seemed to me to twinkle with saturnine humor. 

" Well, what have you seen, Calbot ? " 
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"Some evil thing has come between Miss 
Burleigh and me, and has parted us. I have 
seen it — two or three times. She has felt it. 
It's killing her, Drayton. As for me . . . You 
know me pretty well, and you know what my 
life has been thus far. I've not been a good 
man, of course — quite the contrary; I've done 
any quantity of bad things, but I don't know 
that I've committed any such hideous sin as 
ought to bring a punishment like this upon me 
— ^not to speak of her ! I'm not a parricide, nor 
an adulterer; I never sold my salvation to the 
devil — did I, Drayton?" 

" No, no, of course not, my dear Calbot. Ton 
have a fever, that's all. Don't get excited. Just 
lie down on the sofa for half an hour, and quiet 
yourself a little." 

" I see you think I'm out of my head, and no 
wondeiC I behave like a madman. But I'm not 
mad at all ; I wish I could think I were. This 
shuddering — ^it won't last — ^but I tell you, Dray- 
ton, when you see a man of my health and 
strength stricken this way in two days, you may 
believe it would have driven many a man to 
madness, or to suicide — " 
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" Let me pour it out for you ; your hand 
shakes so. I can give you some splendid French 
cognac, if you'd prefer it? Well. Hadn't you 
better lie down?" 

" Come, I can control myself, now — I will ! " 
said Oalbot, through his teeth, and putting a 
strong constraint upon himseK. For ahont a 
minute he kept silent, the blood gradually coming 
into his cheeks and the nervous twitchings grow- 
ing less frequent. 

" That's better," said I, encouragingly. " You 
don't look so much as though you'd seen a ghost, 
now. How is that Chancery case of yours getting 
on?" 

" A ghost ? Tou speak lightly enough, and I 
suppose your idea of a ghost is some conventional 
bogey such as children are scared with. We laugh 
at such things — ^heaven knows why ? An evil, sin- 
breathing spirit, coming from hell to take ven- 
geance, for some dead and buried wrong, upon living 
men and women — what is there laughable in that ? " 

"Eeally, Calbot," I said, with a smile — a 
rather uneasy smile, be it admitted — "I never 
lauglied at a ghost, for the simple reason that I 
never saw one to laugh at." 
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" You never saw one, and you mean to hint, 
I suppose, that there are none to see?" 

" Well," returned I, still maintaining a precari- 
ous grimace, " I'm not a spiritualist, you know — " 

" Nor I," interrupted Calbot, in a lower and 
quieter tone than he had yet used. He took a 
chair, and sitting down close in front of me, bent 
forward and whispered in my ear : " But I saw 
the soul of a dead man yesterday ; and this after- 
noon I saw it again, and chased it from the Bur- 
leighs' house in Mayfair, along the Strand, and 
through the heart of London, to its grave in St. 

G 's churchyard. I copied the inscription on 

the stone ; it is a very old one, as you will see by 
the date." 

A far bolder man than I have ever claimed 
to be might have felt his heart stand still at this 
speech ; and its effect on me was greatly height- 
ened by Calbot's tone and manner, and by the 
way he fastened his eyes upon me. Nor were 
the circumstances in other respects reassuring — 
alone at night with a man three or four times my 
physical equal, who was wholly emancipated from 
rational control. I sat quite still for a few mo- 
ments — very long moments they seemed to me — 
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staring helples&lj at Calbot^ wKo took a small 
notebook ont of his pockety tore oat a leaf with 
something scrawled on it^ and handed it to me. 
I read it mechanically — "Archibald Armstrong. 
Died February 6th, leOS.'^ Meanwhile Calbot 
helped himself to another ^ass of wine; bnt I 
was too much unnerved to restiuin. him, and, 
indeed, too much bewildered. 

"Archibald Armstrong/' mattered I, repeat- 
ing the name aloud; "died February 6tht — yes; 
but it was tihis present year 1ST5 — not 1698. 
Why, I went to the auction-sale of his efiEects 
this very afternoon.'^ 

" Keep the paper,^ said Calbot, not notic- 
ing my observation, "it may posably lead to 
something. And now I wist you to listen to my 
statement. I am neither crazy, Drayton, nor in- 
toxicated. But I am not the same man you have 
known heretofore; my life has been seared — 
blasted. Perhaps you think my language extrav- 
agant ; but after what I have experienced tiiere 
can be no such thing as extravagance for me. It 
is an awful thing/' he added, with a long involun- 
tarv siijh, *' to have been face to face \vith an evil 
spirit I '' 
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" In Heaven's name, Calbot," cried I, starting 
np from my chair, and trembling all over, I be- 
lieve, from nervous excitement, " don't go on talk- 
ing and looking like that. If you can teU me a 
straightforward, consistent story, I'll listen to it ; 
but these hints and interjections of yours will 
drive me mad 1 " 

"I'm going to tell you, Drayton, though it 
will be the next worst thing to meeting that — 
Thing — itself, to tell about it But the matter 
is too grim earnest to allow of trifling. Tou have 
a great deal of knowledge on queer and out-of-the- 
way subjects, Drayton, and I tliought it not im- 
possible that you might make some suggestions, 
for there must be some reason for this hideous vis- 
itation — some cause for it ; and though all is over 
for me now, there would be a kind of satisfaction 
in knowing what that reason was. Besides, I 
must speak to some one, and you are a dear friend, 
and old one." 

I was a good deal relieved to hear Calbot 
speak thus affectionately of our relations with each 
other ; and indeed he appeared no way inclined to 
violence. Accordingly, having offered him a Ca- 
bana (which he refused), I put the box and the 
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decanter back in the cupboard, and locked the 
door. Then, relighting my own cigar, and put- 
ting a lump or two of coal on the fire, I resumed 
my chair, and bade my friend begin his story. 

TL 

" Theee was an intermarriage between the 
Burleighs and the Calbots four or fiye generations 
ago," said he ; "I found the record of it in our 
family papers, shortly before Miss Burleigh and I 
were engaged ; but it appears not to have turned 
out welL I don't know whether the husband and 
wife quarreled, or whether their troubles came 
from some outside interference ; but they had not 
been long married before a separation took place 
— ^not a regular divorce, but the wife went quietly 
back to her father's house, and my ancestor is sup- 
posed to have gone abroad. But this was not the 
end of it, Drayton ; for some years later, the hus- 
band returned, and he and his wife lived together 
again." 

"Was there any further estrangement be- 
tween them, afterward ? " 

"It is an ugly story," said Calbot, gloomily, 
getting up from his chair, and taking his old 
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place before the fire. "JS"©; they lived togeth- 
er — as long as they did live 1 But it was about 
the era of the -witchcraft mania — or delusion, if 
you choose to call it so — and it is strongly hint- 
ed in some of the docmnents in my possession 
that the Calbots were — ^not witches — ^but victims 
of witchcraft. They accused no one, but they 
seemed to have been shunned by everybody like 
persons under the shadow of a curse. Well — ^it 
wasn't a great while before Mrs. Calbot died, 
and her husband went mad soon afterward. 
There were two children. One of them, the 
son, was bom before the first separation. The 
other, a daughter, came into the world after 
the reunion, and she was an idiot ! " 

" An ugly story, sure enough," said I, shrug- 
ging my shoulders with a chilly sensation ; " but 
what has it to do with your business?" 

"Perhaps nothing; but there is one thing 
which would go for nothing in the way of legal 
evidence, but which has impressed me, never- 
theless. The date of the second coming-together 
of my ancestor and his wife was 1698," 

"Well?" 

" If you look at that paper I gave you you'll 
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see the date of Armstrong's death is also 
1698." 

"Still I don't see the point." 

"It is simply this: the — Thing I saw was 
the condemned soul of that Archibald Arm- 
strong. Who he may have been I don't know ; 
but I can't help believing that my ancestor 
knew him when he was still in the flesh. They 
had a feud, perhaps — ^may be about this very 
marriage — of course you understand I'm only 
supposing a case. "Well, Calbot gets the bet- 
ter of his rival, and is married. Then Arm- 
strong exerts his malignant ingenuity to set 
them at odds with each other. He may have 
played on the superstitious fancies which they 
probably shared with others of that age, and at 
last we may suppose he accomplished their sep- 
aration." 

" An ingenious idea," I admitted, " but what 
about your date?" 

" Why, on hearing of his death, they would 
naturally suppose all danger over, and that they 
might live together unmolested. And from this 
point you may differ with me or not, as you 
choose. I believe that it was only after Arm- 
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strong was dead that his power for evil became 
commensurate with his will. I believe, Dray- 
ton," said Calbot, drawing himself up to his 
full height, and emphasizing his words with the 
slow gesture of his right arm, " that the soul of 
that dead man haunted that wretched couple 
from the day of his death until the whole trage- 
dy was consummated — until the woman died and 
the man went mad. And I believe that his 
devilish malignity has lived on to this day, 
and wreaked itself, a second time, on Miss Bur- 
leigh and myself." 

There was a short pause, during which my 
poor friend stood tapping one foot on the hearth- 
rug, his eyes bent downward in somber abstrac- 
tion. 

" Look here, my dear John," I said at length, 
speaking with an effort, for there was a sensa- 
tion of heavy oppression on my chest; "listen 
to me, old fellow. You've had time to cool 
down and bethink yourself : so far as I can 
judge you appear, as you say, neither crazy nor 
intoxicated. Now I wish you, remembering that 
we are sensible, enlightened men, living in Lon- 
don in this year 1875, to tell me honestly wheth- 
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er I am to auderstand yon as deliberately assert- 
ing a belief in visitations from the other world. 
Because, really, you know, that is what any one 
would infer fi»m the way you have been talk- 
ing this eTening.'^ 

'* I see there would be little use, Drayton, in 
my answering your question directly ; but I will 
give you a deliberate and honest account of my 
pei^mal ejtperiences during these last two days: 
there will be no danger of your mistaking my 
meaning then, Tou won't mind my walking 
up and down the rv>om while Fm speaking, will 
you ? The subject is a painful one, and motion 
seems to make it easier, soaoaehow.'' 

I did mind it verv much, it made me as 
nervous as a water^beetle ; but, of course, I foie- 
bore to sav so» and Calbot went on: 

^* I said I found out all this anc^tial trouble 
some time befon? I was engaged; and, as you 
may imagine^ I kept silence about it to Miss 
Burloiirh. I think now it was a mistake to do 
so: bur mv iuo:%s on many subjects have under- 
i^>ne lu.xiideatioa of late. I believe I had for- 
irv:»iten all al>ont the discvwerv bv the time I 
had made up my mind to risk aa avowal: at 
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any rate, I had no misgivings about it ; and 
when I came out from my interview with her 
— the happiest man in England ! — ah Drayton, 
it seemed to me then that there could be no 
more pains nor shadows in life for me thence- 
forward forever!" 

I devoutly wished, not for the first time 
that evening, that Calbot would not be so pain- 
fully in earnest. In his normal state it was dif- 
ficult to get a serious word out of him ; he was 
brimming over with quaint humor and fun; 
but, as he himself had remarked, he was an- 
other man to-day. After walking backward 
and forward once or twice in silence, he con- 
tinued : 

" You know how happy I was those first few 
days. I dare say you wished me and my happi- 
n^s in Jericho, when I insisted on deluging you 
with an account of it. Think ! Drayton, that 
was hardly a week ago. Well, as soon as I had 
got a little bit used to the feeling of being en- 
gaged, I began to think what I should give her 
— Edna, you know — for a betrothal gift. A ring, 
of course, is the usual thing ; but I couldn't be 
satisfied with a ring : I wanted my gift to be 
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something rare — ^nniqne ; in short, something dif- 
ferent from what any other fellow conld give his 
mistress ; for I loved her more than any woman 
was ever loved before. After a good deal of 
fruitless bother, I suddenly bethought myself of 
a jeweMH>x which had belonged to my mother — 
GvhI bloss her! — and which she had bequeathed 
to mo^ intending, very likely, that I should use 
it for the very purpose I was now thinlnng of. 
I gv>t out the box, and overhauled it. There was 
a lot of curious old trinket in it ; bat the thing 
which ai onc<? took my eye was a delicately 
wTvHighi gv^td necklace, that looked as thongfa 
i( had KvHi ma^ie expres^Iy for Edna'^s throat. 
Tlu'^rv^ w;is a Wket atr^^h^ to it;, whidi I at first 
tVHx^ttt tv> tak^ oJf : but^ oq esaminii^ it dosdhr^ 
1 fvHUxd u w;*? vjuiuit^ wvwtJLy of the 
at^ <e.\'v^ui>^5<^ w\^ of art, iiMkied. It 
i^\c a \Uri xvltv"^^ vvr 5vx>«n2.a5£L sort of 5l 
t?r:ikCi>::uDCi:^*^ iKmi wj6> iei:x:rrfcT-^ with ;a Tianr ficrir- 

:vv .'C-*i:.\ -^ v?^: R*ir: v.: x >tr.X!>i ric Vv^o: s£t t&uc 
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ping short in his walk and facing me with a 
glance partly apprehensive, partly expectant. 
'* I never saw exactly such a stone before — ^but 
why?" 

" Oh, nothing," said I, after a moment's ex- 
cited thought ; " it certainly is very strange. 
But, never mind — go on," I added, throwing a 
glance at the old manuscript which lay open on 
the table; "go on. I'll tell you afterward; I 
must turn it over in my mind a bit." 

" The reason I described it so minutely," re- 
marked Calbot, " was that I got a notion into my 
head that it had something to do with what hap- 
pened afterward, and the reason of that notion 
is, that almost from the very moment that Edna 
took the necklace — I clasped it round her neck 
myself — ^the strange, awful influence — visitation 
— call it what you like — began to be apparent. 

"Oh, Drayton, you can never know how 
lovely, how divine she looked that evening. She 
had on what they call, I believe, a demi-toilet ; 
open at the throat, you know, and half the arm 
showing. No woman could have looked more 
beautiful than she, before I put on the chain and 
locket ; yet when they were on, she looked as 
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handsome again. It was really wonderful, the 
effect they had. Her eyes deepened, and an in- 
describable change or modulation — ^imperceptible, 
very likely, to any one beside myself, her lover — 
came over her face. I think it was a shade of 
sadness — of mystery — ^no, I can only repeat that 
it was indescribable ; but it gave her beauty just 
the touch that made it, humanly speaking, per- 
fect. I dare say this is all very tiresome to you, 
Drayton, but I can't help itl" 

" Oh, go on, my dear fellow," said I warm- 
ly ; for, indeed, I was moved as well as excited. 
"Won't you sit down? Here, take my chair?" 

But he would not. 

" As I fastened the clasp, I said : ' You are 
fettered forever now, Edna ! ' and she said, with 
her eyes sparkling : ' Yes, I am the thrall of the 
locket ; the giver may lead me in triumph where 
he will!' Just as the words passed her lips, 
Drayton, I felt a sensation of coldness and de- 
pression ; I gave an involuntary shudder, and, 
looking quickly in Edna's eyes, I saw there the 
very reflection of my own feeling ! We were 
alone, and yet there seemed to be a third person 
present — cold, hateful, malevolent. He seemed 
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to be between us — to be pressing us irresistibly 
apart ; and I felt powerless to contend against 
the insidious influence ; and so was she. For an 
instant or two we gazed fearfully and strangely at 
each other ; then she said faintly, ' Come to me — 
take me 1 ' and half held out her arms, her face 
and lips all pale. Drayton, I can not tell you 
what a desperate struggle I had with myseK 
then ! My whole soul leaped out toward her 
with a passion such as I had never known before ; 
and yet my body seemed paralyzed. I had felt 
something similar to it in dreams before then ; 
but the dream-pain was nothing to the real pain. 
A cold, dead hand was on my heart, dragging it 
backward, deadening it; and another at my 
throat, stifling me. But I fought against it — it 
seemed to me I sweated drops of blood — ^but I 
overcame. I put my arm round her waist — I 
kissed her; and yet, though I seemed to hold 
her, though our lips seemed to meet, still that 
Thing was between us — we did not really touch 
each other I With all our love, we were like 
lifeless clay to one another's caress ! It was a 
mockery — our souls could meet no more." Here 
Calbot covered his eyes with his hand for a short 

13 
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time. " It was the last time I ever kissed her,^ 
said he. 

I said nothing ; mj sympathy with my hap- 
less friend was keen. Yet I most confess to a 
secret sensation of relief that there was to be no 
more kissing. It was natural^ nnder the drcmn- 
stances, that Calbot — poor fellow ! — shonld speak 
recklessly; bat I am a bachelor, a confirmed 
bachelor, and snch descripticHis distress me ; they 
make me restless, wakeful, and nnhappy. Yes, 
I was glad we had had the last of them. 

" It aU passed very qnickly, and a third per- 
son would perhaps have seen no change hi us; 
probably the change was more inward than out- 
ward, after alL It was peculiar that we, both of 
us, by a tacit understanding, f orebore to speak to 
each other of this dismal mystery which had so 
suddenly grown up between us. It was too real, 
and at the same time too hopeless ; but to have 
acknowledged it would have been to pronounce 
it hopeless indeed. We would not do that yet. 
We sat apart, quietly and conventionally making 
observations on ordinary topics, as though we had 
been newly introduced. And yet my betrothal 
gift was round her neck, moving as she breathed ; 
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and we loved eacli other, and our hearts were 
breaking. Oh, it is cruel ! " 

In exclaiming thus, my friend (being at the 
fnrther end of the room at the time) struck his 
foot sharp against the leg of a small antique 
table which stood against the wall. Like many 
other valnable things, the table was fragile, and 
the leg broke. The table tipped over, and a 
vafee (the ancestral vase, containing the elixir of 
life), fell off to the floor. 

Calbot — I think it was mnch to his credit — 
found room amid his proper anguish to be sin- 
cerely distressed at this accident. On picking 
np the vase, however, he immediately exclaimed 
that it was nnbroken. This was fortunate : the 
table could be mended, but the vase, not to speak 
of its contents, would have been irreplaceable. 
Calbot put it carefully on the study table, be- 
side the MS.; set the invalid table in a corner; 
and then, to my great satisfaction, drew up a 
chair to the fire, and continued his sad story in 
a civilized posture. 
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vn. 

^ I Dm not stay long after this ; and oois 
was a strange parting that eT^iing, if our hearts 
conld have been seen* We felt it a relief to 
separate, and jet the yqtj relief was a finer kind 
of pain. We knew not what had be&Ilen ns; 
bnt, perhaps^ we both had a hope, then, that 
another day wonld somehow set things right. 

"I only took her hand in saying good-by; 
bnt again it seemed as if her soft fingers were 
not actually in contact with mine — as if some 
rival hand were interposed. And I noticed (as 
I had done (Hice or twice before during oar lat- 
ter conversation) that, even while the &rewell 
words were being spoken, she turned her head 
abruptly with a startled, listening ex{»re6sion, as 
though another voice had spoken close at her 
ear. I could hear nothing, nor understand the 
dimly terrified look in her eyes — a look appeal- 
ing and yet shrinking. But afterward I under- 
stood it all. When I reached the street, I 
turned back and caught a glimpse of Edna at 
the window. Beside her I fancied I distin- 
guished the half-defined outlines of a strange 
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figure — that of a man who appeared to be gee- 
ticalating in an extravagant manner. But be- 
fore I could decide whether it were a shadow or 
a reality, Edna had turned away, and the appa- 
rition had vanished with her." 

"Her father, of course," I threw in, with a 
glance over my shoulder ; " or perhaps it was the 
footman." Calbot made no reply. 

" I got up yesterday morning," said he, " con- 
vinced that the whole thing was a delusion. I 
took a brisk walk round Hyde Park, ate a good 
breakfast, and by eleven o'clock was on my way to 
her house, sure that I should find her as cheerfully 
disposed to laugh at our dolorous behavior the 
night before as I myself was. I went down Picca- 
dilly in the best of spirits; but on turning the 
comer of Park Lane, I very plainly saw three per- 
sons coming down toward me." 

Here Calbot paused so long that I could hardly 
refrain from springing out of my chair. I had 
never heard him argue a case before a jury ; but 
had I been the presiding judge himself, I was con- 
vinced that Calbot could have molded my opin- 
ions to whatsoever issue he had pleased. But, on 
the other hand, I doubt whether he was aware of 
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kis own best powers^ Tlie dOEect he was now pro- 
ducing on me was certainlj not the result of any 
premeditated artifice. 

^I saw Edna^^ he finaUj went on, speakmg in 
a ho^j laboring tone^ and gazing intently oyer 
my shoulder^ as if he saw her ikere. ^She was 
walking in the center, with a w^yry Kf eleas step, 
her head bent downward: on her rig^ was her 
father, as jolly and portly as erer ; and on her left, 
Drayton, was the same strange figure of whidi I 
fancied I had caught a glimpse the n^t before. 
It was no shadow now, howerer, best looked as real 
and palpable as Greneral Bnrieigh himself. It ap- 
peared to be diligently addresamg itself to Edna, 
occasionally even stooping to speak in her ear; 
and once I saw it put its arm ronnd her waist, and 
apparently press its bearded cheek to her own." 

^ Why, in Hea ven^s name, Calbot, didn't yon — '*'* 
Bat there was something in my friend's eyes^ as he 
tnmed them on me, which made me break off jnst 
there. 

•- When I first turned the comer the three were 
sixty or seyenty yards distant. It stmck me at 
once that Edna seemed to have no direct con- 
sciousness of the stranger s presence. That isy she 
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did not act as if he were visible to her ; though, 
at the same time, I conld hardly doubt that the 
idea of him was present to her mind ; and from 
her manner of involuntary shrinking and starting 
when the Thing became particularly demonstra- 
tive in its manner, I fancied that the words which 
it appeared to address to her insinuated themselves 
into her brain under the form of dismal and hate- 
ful thoughts. Perhaps, Drayton, the base or 
wicked notions that sometimes creep into our 
minds unawares, asserting themselves our own, are 
whispered to us by some evil spirit, invisible to 
our sight, but capable of impressing the immate- 
rial part of us all the more effectively. 

" As they drew near, I could no longer doubt 
that the Thing was viewless, not only to Edna, 
but to every one else besides myself alone. Had 
it been otherwise, the figure's remarkable costume, 
no less than its many eccentricities, would have 
drawn a great crowd in a few moments. It was a 
tall fantastic apparition, clad in a black velvet 
cloak and doublet, silk hose, and high-heeled shoes. 
On its head was a broad-brimmed hat, with heavy 
plumes; there were lace ruffles at its wrists and 
round its throat. A long rapier dangled by its 
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side ; its beard was gray and peaked, but a copi- 
ous powdered wig flowed out beneath the hat and 
rested on the shoulders. 

^'Its gait, as it stalked along the pavement, 
was mincing and affected, and under other circum- 
stances I might have laughed at it. Its manner 
and gestures were absurdly exaggerated and fan- 
tastic. It was continually bowing and scraping to 
Edna, and seemingly making hot love to her ; but 
as often as she winced or shrank from it, it ap- 
peared hugely delighted, throwing up its annB, 
wagging its head, and contorting its body, as if 
carried away by an immoderate fit of laughter. 

" The sun was shining broadly, but none of its 
rays seemed to fall on the sable garments of this 
singular personage. In fact, though I saw him as 
plainly as I now see you, Drayton, I was, never- 
theless, well aware that here was something more 
or less than flesh and blood. It was a being of 
another state than this mortal one of ours. I say 
I saw him ; and yet I do not believe that it was 
with ray natural eyesight. A deeper sense of vis- 
ion had been temporarily opened within me, and 
this specter came within its scope. 

'" For a specter it was. General Burleigh, 
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striding bluffly along by the other side of his 
daughter, swinging his cane, twisting his mus- 
taches, and ever and anon smiling and bowing 
to a passing friend, was ludicrously unconscious 
of there being anything supernatural in his vicin- 
ity. Moreover, I saw at least twenty persons 
pass the apparition shoulder to shoulder, evi- 
dently without seeing it ; though they would 
often shiver, and wrap their top-coats or shawls 
more closely round them, as if a sudden blast of 
icy air had penetrated them. All this time the 
three were approaching slowly, and were now but 
little more than twenty paces distant. I had not 
moved a step since first coming in view of them, 
and had kept my eyes fixed point-blank upon 
the apparition. 

*'At this moment I was puzzled to observe 
that the black-garmented figure was a good deal 
less distinctly discernible than when it had been 
farther off. The sun was still as bright as ever, 
the air as clear, but the outline of the shape was 
blurred and undefined, as though seen out of 
focus through a telescope. General Burleigh now 
caught sight of me for the first time, and his 
cordial gesture of salute caused Edna quickly to 
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nise her eje& We saw despair in each other's 
looks, and then she dropped her eyes again, and 
moved wearilj onward. Simnhaneonslj with her 
glance the specter (which appeared to be as nn- 
conscious of everything save Edna and myself, 
as every cme except ns was of it) — the specter 
also directed its gaze at me. I can never forget 
that isfiQj Drayton. I seemed to grow older 
and more miseraUe as I confronted it. And 
all the while it was getting less and less per- 
ceptible ; now it was magnified, dooded, and dis- 
torted ; bat the deviHsh expression of it was still 
recognizable. Now it faded or expanded into 
vagueness; only a foggy shadow seemed gliding 
by Edna^s side; and when ^le was within ten 
paces, and her father^s voice was speaking ont 
its hearty welcome to me, CTery trace even of 
the shadow had disappeared; nothing was left 
bat that chilliness and horror of the heart which 
T had felt the night previoas, bat now vasdy 
intensilied, because I was no longer ignorant of 
the cau^e of it. Edna and I woald never again 
be alone together. This devil was to haunt ns 
henceforth mocking oar love by its hideoas nmn- 
icry and derision, marring and poHating oar most 
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sacred secrets, sickening our hearts and paralyz- 
ing our hope and reliance in each other. "We 
could neither escape it nor resist it ; and its in- 
visibility when we were together was not the 
least fearful thing about it. To see it, awful as 
it was, must be less unendurable than to imagine 
it, unseen ; and the certainty that, so often as I 
left Edna, I should leave this devil in her com- 
pany, visible once more the moment he was out 
of my reach, but never to be met and grappled 
with hand to hand — this was hard to bear ! Had 
ever mortal man before such a rival? 

"All this, of course, was but dimly appre- 
hended by my mind at the time; but I had 
sufficient opportunity to muse upon it afterward. 
General Burleigh seized my hand, and shook the 
head of his cane at me. 

"'Shall be obliged to court-martial you, young 
man ! What have you been doing to my daugh- 
ter, sir? Why, no one can get a word or a 
smile out of her, since you came with your tom- 
fooleries 1 She keeps all her good humor for 
you, confound you! It's vdtchcraft — ^you've be- 
witched my little girl with your lockets and 
your necklaces and your tomfooleries ! YouVe 
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bewitched her — ^and I'll have you court-martialed, 
and executed for witchcraft, by Jove ! Ha, ha, 
ha! Ha, ha, ha!' And with that he gripped 
my hand again, and vowing that the dub was 
the only place for him since I had appeared with 
my tomfooleries and witchcraft, he swung round 
on his heel and strode away, his broad military 
shoulders shaking with jollity; and left Edna 
alone with me — ^and my rival! 

" We strolled off along Piccadilly, and I dare 
say every man we met was envying me from the 
bottom of his heart. But though her arm was 
in mine, I knew I might as well have been miles 
away from her. And we both were reticent of 
our words on all matters lying near our hearts, 
as if that third presence had been as palpable 
and visible as it was otherwise real. We spoke 
constrainedly and coldly ; nay, we even tried not 
to think of our love or of our misery, lest the 
specter might possess power to see our thoughts as 
well as hear our voices. We walked on, seldom 
looking at one another, for fear of catching a 
glimpse of it in each other's eyes. I saw, how- 
ever, that Edna still wore her locket — ^indeed, 
she had told me, the night before, that she 
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would never take it off, until I bade her do 

BO. 

" ^ So your father thinks you bewitched, 
Edna,' I said at length, trying to throw off the 
incubus a little. 

" ' I am not very well, I think.' 

"*ne seemed to fancy the spell was con- 
nected with that old locket,' I continued; my 
very disinclination to the subject driving me to 
tamper with it. 

" ' Perhaps it is,' returned Edna listlessly, lift- 
ing her hand for a moment to her throat. ' I 
am not quite used to it yet.' 

"'To witchcraft, do you mean? Tou have 
seen no phantoms, have you?' 

"I felt her little hand clutch my arm with 
an involuntary start. I looked down, and she 
met my eye with a blush, and at the same time 
with a terrified shrinking expression that was 
bitter to behold. 

" ' I see nothing with my open eyes,' she said, 
scarcely above a whisper; 'but at night — I can 
not help my dreams ; and they follow me into the 
day.' 

" It was as I had thought, therefore ; the spec- 
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ter was not objectiyely visible to ha". She conld 
not get away from her own self, and hence conld 
gain no point of vantage whence her persecutor 
could be seen. There was little doubt, neverthe- 
less, that her mental picture of him agreed with 
luj ocular experience. It seemed to me, on the 
whole, that her burden must be far harder to bear 
than mine. There is a kind of relief in being 
able to face a horror ; and mj own feelings, since 
seeing this evil spirit which was haunting us, had 
been in a certain sense more tolerable, if more 
hopeless, than the night before. But how did I 
know what agony she might suffer} Even her 
innocent sleep was not sacred from this evil thing ; 
all her maiden reserve and delicacy were out- 
raged ; she could be safe nowhere — ^no one could 
I)rotect her ; and with me, who would have givai 
my life to please a whim of hers, her suffering 
and exposure must be less endurable than any- 
where else. I could well understand her blush, 
poor girl — ^poor girl ! '^ 

Nor for many years — not since, in fact, certain 
sad experiences of my own early days — ^had I 
been so deeply stirred as by this recital of Cal- 
bot's. His voice had great compass and expres- 
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sion, and the needs of his profession had given its 
natural powers every cultivation. He had a way 
of dwelling on certain words, and of occasionally 
pausing, or appearing to hesitate, which greatly 
added to the effect of his narrative. All this 
might be acquired by art, but not so the ever and 
anon recurring falterings and breaks, into which, 
as now, he was unexpectedly betrayed; I felt 
that it was unwise for me to listen to him, to sym- 
pathize with him, as I was doing ; yet could I not 
find it in my heart to stop him. All fears of vio- 
lence on his part had been for some time past al- 
layed. I was well aware that my encouragement 
of his confidences could only result in my passing 
a feverish uncomfortable night, and a listless dis- 
mal morrow ; and yet I forbore to interrupt him. 
Ah ! it is we old bachelors who have hearts after 
all. 

I blew my nose, Oalbot cleared his throat, and 
continued. 

vin. 

"Well, Drayton, I shan't keep you much 
longer. From Piccadilly we turned into Bond 
Street, and were walking up the sidewalk on the 
left-hand side, when suddenly Edna stopped, and 
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clasped both her hands round my arm. She ut- 
tered a low exclamation, and trembled percepti- 
bly. Her face, as I looked at it, was quite rigid 
and colorless. I did not know what was the mat* 
ter, but fearing she was about to swoon, I looked 
round for a cab. In so doing my eye caught my 
own reflection in a mirror, fixed at a shop entrance 
on the other side of the street. It was in this di- 
i*ection that Edna also was gazing, and the next 
moment I no longer wondered at her ^la&tly as- 
pect. Close by her shoulder appeared the fantas- 
tic black-garmented figure which I had seen 
uwhile before in Park Lane. He was making the 
wildest and most absurd gestures — grinning^ 
throwing about his arms, making profound mock 
obeisances, and evidently in an ecstasy of enjoy- 
ment. I looked suddenly round, but the place 
which should have been occupied by the originaL 
of the i*eflectiou appeared entirely empty. Look- 
ing back to the mirror, however, there was the 
specter asTiUiu actually capering with ugly glee. 

*' Meautime people were beginning to notice 
tlie stniiiire behavior uf Edna and mvself, and I 
^vlls ihimklai wtieu a passing cab enabled me to 
siiield her from their :?cnitiuy. \o sooner were 
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we seated than she fainted away, and only recov- 
ered a few moments before we stopped at her 
door. As I helped her out she looked me sadly 
in the face, and said : 

" ^ Come to me to-morrow afternoon — for the 
last time.' 

"I could say nothing against her decision, 
Drayton ; I felt we^should be really more united, 
living apart, than were we to force ourselves to 
outward association. Our calamity was too strong 
for us ; separation might appease the mysterious 
malice of the phantom, and cause him to return 
whither he belonged. The persecution of our 
long-dead ancestors now recurred to me, as I had 
rea3 it a few months before in those dusty old 
documents, and I could not help seeing a strange 
similarity between their fate and ours. Yet we 
had an advantage in not being married, and in 
having the warning of their history before us. 
Yon see," observed Oalbot, somewhat bitterly, 
^- even I can talk of advantages ! 

" I went to her house to-day and had a short 
interview. I can not tell you in detail what we 
said, but it seems to me as thongh the memory of 
it would gradually oust all other memories from 
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my mind. I told her that passage of history. 
"We agreed to part — ^forever in this world. I took 
back the chain and locket which I had given her 
but so short a time before. We said good-by, in 
cold and distant words. We could not gratify 
the evil spirit, which we knew was watching us, 
by any embrace or show of grief and passion. We 
could be proud in our despair." 

"One moment, Calbot," said I, interrupting 
him at this point ; " you say she gave you back 
the locket ? " 

" Yes." 

" Is it in your possession now ? " 

" It is at the bottom of the Thames." 

" Good ! And have you or Miss Burleigh 
seen anything of your phantom since then?" 

" You forget that we parted only this after- 
noon. But I understand your question. No, 
Drayton, it is there that the fate of our ancestors 
gives us timely warning. We must never meet 
again." 

" I don't consider the cases parallel ; and, be- 
sides," I added, with a glance at my MS., " there 
is perhaps another point to be considered. How- 
ever, finish your story, if there be any more to tell." 
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"A little more, and then my story will be 
finished indeed ! I am going with the new expe- 
dition to the North Pole, and it will be my own 
fault if I return. Well, after leaving her I came 
straight down-stairs and hurried out. I felt as 
though I must go mad, or kill some one — myself, 
perhaps. As I stood on the doorstep, mechan- 
ically buttoning up my nlster, I felt that creep- 
ing, sickening chill once more, and knew that the 
unholy Thing had passed me. I looked sharply 
about, and in a moment or two I saw it, as plain- 
ly as ever. It stood on the sunlit pavement, 
about fifty yards away, and appeared to be beck- 
oning me to approach. 

" I watched it for perhaps a minute, and then 
a sudden fury took possession of me. My hatred 
against this devil which had blighted my life and 
Edna's must have leaped up in my eyes, for I 
fancied, from the way the phantom leered at me, 
that he meant to claim a sort of relationship with 
me — as though I had become a devil too. Well, 
if I were a devil, perhaps I might be able to 
inflict some torture on this my fellow. I sprang 
down the steps, and set off toward it. It wait- 
ed until I had passed over more than half the 
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intervening distance, and tlien it suddenly turned 
and walked onward before me. So a chase 
began.'* 

"Good gracious, Calbot!" remonstrated I, 
" jou don't mean to tell me you ran after it — in 
the face of all London, too?" 

" I would have followed it to its own hell if 
it had led me there," he returned. " At first it 
stalked along swiftly but easily, only occasionally 
cutting a grotesque caper in the air, with a flour- 
ish of its arms and legs. It kept always the same 
distance in front of me — with no effort could I 
lessen the interval. Nevertheless, I gradually 
increased my speed almost to a run, much to the 
apparent delight of the hobgoblin, who skipped 
with frantic glee over the cold pavements, occa- 
sionally half facing about to waive me on. It 
turned the comer of Piccadilly, and I lost sight 
of it for a moment ; but, hurrying up, there it 
was again, a short distance up the street. It 
made me a profound mock obeisance, and im- 
mediately set off anew. 

" As I need not tell you, the figure which I 
was pursuing was visible only to myself. The 
street was full of people, there were all the usual 
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noise^ bustle, and gayety of the city at that hour ; 
but though it passed through the midst of the 
crowd, in all the fantastic singularity of its cos- 
tume and manner, no one stepped out of its way 
or turned to gaze at it. That it should be so terri- 
ble a reality to me, and at the same time so com- 
pletely non-existent to the rest of the world, af- 
fected me strangely. Here was a new bond of 
relationship between me and it. My misery and 
I were one ; but the link which united us was a 
cap of invisibility for the demon. 

"/ was not invisible, however, nor unnoticed. 
I was conscious that every one was staring at me — 
and no wonder ! I must have presented an odd 
spectacle, hurrying onward with no apparent ob- 
ject, and with an expression of face which* may 
well have been startling to behold. But so long 
as no attempt was made to stop me, I was indiffer- 
ent to remark. I had determined to follow my 
black friend in the plumed hat, no matter where 
the chase might lead me. 

"The pace grew quicker and quicker. We 
went past the Haymarket, and were now in the 
throng of the Strand. All the places which I 
know so well passed by like remembered dreams. 
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They seemed illusions, and tlie only real substance 
in the world was this Thing that I pursued. The 
dark shape continued to glide forward with easy 
speed, ever and anon giving me a glimpse of the 
pallid malignance of its evil visage ; but my own 
breath was beginning to come hard, and the diffi- 
culty of forcing a path through the press became 
greater as we neared the heart of the city. Pass- 
ing beneath Temple Bar, the specter stopped a 
moment and stamped its foot imperiously, at the 
same time beckoning to me with an impatient 
gesture. I sprang forward, yearning to grapple 
with it ; but it was gone again, and seemed to flit 
like a shadow along the sidewalk. Its merriment, 
however, now foreook all bounds — it appeared to 
be in a ceaseless convulsion of chuckling laughter. 
We fled onward, but so absorbed in my pur- 
suit had I become, that I recollect nothing dis- 
tinctly until the tower of St. G 's came into 

view. I think a premonition of what was to occur 
entered my mind then. The hobgoblin disap- 
peared — seemingly through the iron railing of the 
contracted graveyard which bounds the northern 
side of the church. I came up to the railing and 
looked within. It was sitting on an ancient head- 
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stone, blackened by London smoke and worn by 
time ; it sat with its elbows on its knees, and its 
bead in its hands. A somber shadow fell about 
it, which the cheerful sunshine conld not pene- 
trate ; but its awful eyes emitted a dusky phos- 
phorescent glare, dimly illuminating the leering 
features. As I looked, a change came over them 
— they were now those of a corpse already molder- 
ing in decay, crumbling into nothingness before 
my eyes. The whole figure gradually faded or 
darkened away: I can not tell how or when it 
vanished. Presently I was staring fij:edly at an 
old tombstone, with a name and a date upon it ; 
but the churchyard was empty." 

IX. 

Of my own accord I now reproduced my de- 
canter of port-wine, and Calbot and I finished it 
before either of us spoke another word. 

What he was thinking of meanwhile I know 
not; for my part, I was endeavoring to put in 
order a number of disjointed ideas, imbibed at 
various epochs during this evening, whose logical 
arrangement, I was convinced, would go far to- 
ward elucidating much of the mystery. As to the 
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positively snpematnral part of Calbof s expeii^ice, 
of course I had no way of accounting for that ; bat 
I &ncied there were materials at hand tol^ubly 
competent to raise a ghost^ allowing sach a thing 
as a ghost to be possible. 

** I am glad, Calbot,'* I b^an, " that yon came 
to me. Yonr good sense — or instinct, perhaps — 
directed yon aright. Do not despair: I shonld 
not be surprised were we to manage between ns to 
discover that yonr happiness, so &r from being at 
an end, was jnst on the point of ^tablishing itsdf 
npon a tmstworthy foandation.'' Calbot diook 
his head gloomily. " WeU, well,'' resumed I, " let 
ns see. In the first place — as regards that locket 
It will perhaps surprise you to learn that I had 
heard of it before you came this evening — had 
read quite a minute description of it, in fect.^ 

" Where ? '^ demanded my friend, raising his 
eyes. 

" That win appear later. I must first ask you 
whether, in the old family documents you spoke 
of, the personal appearance of this Archibald 
Armstrong was particularly delineated ? '' 

'' I hardly know ; I have no recollection of any 
especial passage — and yet I fancy it must have 
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been given with some fulness; because when I 
saw the hobgoblin, its costume and aspect seemed 
curiously familiar." 

" And had I seen it, there is little doubt in my 
mind that I should have recognized it also." 

"Indeed I" exclaimed Calbot, sitting upright 
in his chair, "how happens that?" 

" Wait a moment, I am merely collecting evi- 
dence. Now, have you any reason to suppose 
that a connection of any sort — ^friendly, business, 
or other — subsisted between your unhappy ances- 
tor and this Armstrong previous to the former's 
marriage ? " 

"Do you mean whether he was under any 
obligations to Armstrong?" 

"Yes." 

" lie may have been — but the idea is new to 
me. How — " 

" I am not done yet. Now, did it never occur 
to you — or, I should say, does it not seem prob- 
able—that the locket which you had found hid- 
den away in your mother's jewel-box was in some 
way connected with the family tragedy you told 
me of?" 

" I have thought of it, Drayton ; there is no 
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diificiiltv in iTnagiufng sach a thing ; the tronble 
is, we haven^t the slightest evidence of it.'' 

" I was about to say,'' I rejoined, " that there 
is direct evidence of precisely such a locket hav- 
ing been bought, in the latter part of the sevai- 
teenth century, by precisely such a looking man 
as the hobgoblin you saw to-day. It was to be a 
wedding-gift to the woman he was to marry the 
next day." 

'^ Drayton ! " 

" That woman deceived him, and eloped on the 
eve of her marriage with a protege oi hisw He 
professed forgiveness, and sent the locket as a 
pledge of it." 

" Odd ! " 

" He died in 1698, and his last recorded words 
were a curse invoked upon those whom he had be- 
fore professed to pardon — upon them and their 
posterity." 

" But, Dravton— what— " 

"It is my opinion that his forgiveness was 
merely a cloak to his deadlv and unrelenting ha- 
tred. It is my opinion, Calbot, that the pledge 
he gave was poisonous with evil and malicious in- 
fluences. The locket was made of tourmaline, 
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which has mysterious properties. No doubt he 
believed it a veritable witch's talisman ; and from 
the sufferings which afterward befell his enemies 
(not to speak of your own experience), one might 
almost fancy witchcraft to be not entirely a delu- 
sion after all." 

"One might, indeed! But if, as you seem to 
imply, this locket enabled Armstrong to persecute 
Calbot and his wife, why did not they send it back 
or destroy it?" 

" Simply because they were not aware of its 
evil nature, and fancied that Armstrong's (if it 
were his) profession of forgiveness had been gen- 
uine. Yery likely Mrs. Calbot habitually wore it 
on her bosom, as Miss Burleigh did again yester- 
day, more than a century later. The persecutor 
must have been a devil incarnate, from the time 
he learned his lady's faithlessness until his death ; 
and after that — ^" 

" A plain devil. But to come to the point, 
you think that the locket was the sole medium of 
his power over them ? " 

" Undoubtedly. Then, after their death, it 
remained in the family, but never happened to be 
used again : it is not a jewel to catch the eye by 
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any means. It remained perdu until jon fished it 
out for Miss Burleigh, and thereby stirred up the 
old hobgoblin to play his devilish tricks once 
more. But by a lucky combination of accidents 
you parted with her in time ; she returned you 
the locket, thus freeing herself from the specter ; 
and you, by throwing it in the Thames, have se- 
cured him against ever being able to make his ap- 
pearance again." 

"It may be so, Drayton," cried Oalbot in 
great excitement. " I remember, too, that when 
I gave her the locket she promised fealty to the 
giver ! Now, in fact, not I, but this cursed Arm- 
strong was the real giver ; and so Edna was act- 
ually surrendering herself to his power. But, 
supposing your explanation correct, why may not 
Edna and I come together again % " 

" Well, my dear fellow," replied I, as I lit an- 
other Cabana, " unless you have acquired a veiy 
decided aversion to each other during the last few 
hours, I really don't see why you shouldn't." 

"Drayton, I'm afraid to believe this true! 
Tell me how you came upon your evidence, and 
what degree of reliance may be placed upon it." 

I told him briefly about the MS., and added 
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the conviction (at which I had arrived during his 
narrative) that it must have been sent to me by 
my fonner friend, Armstrong's executor; and 
probably comprised the very papers which I had 
made an ineffectual attempt to secure at the auc- 
tion sale. " The only lame point about the mat- 
ter," I added, " is, that the MS. is wholly anqny- 
mous. All the names are blanks, and though I 
have no doubt now, that they are Armstrong, Bur- 
leigh, and Calbot, there is no direct proof of it." 

My friend's face fell. " Then, it may be only 
a coincidence after all ! " 

" Nonsense 1 a coincidence indeed 1 If you 
have credulity enough to believe in such a * coin- 
cidence ' as that, you have certainly mistaken your 
profession." 

"If you were a lawyer," returned he, "you 
would know that there is no limit to the strange- 
ness of coincidences. But let me see the MS." 

" It is there on the table, at your elbow." 

Calbot turned and took it up. 

" How's this — it's wet, soaking wet I " he ex- 
claimed. "Drayton, I'm afraid I must have 
cracked that old vase of yours. It has been leak- 
ing, and the table is flooded." 
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It was too true. The precioas water of life 
had been preserved through so many generations 
merely for the sake of spoiling the morocco of my 
stndy table at last. Vani^ed were my hopes of 
earthly immortality. Cantionsly lifting the Tase, 
in the hope that somewhat of the predons ichor 
might yet be saved, the whole bottom fell out. 
Calbot was sorry^ of coarse, but he had no con- 
ception of the extent of the misfortune. He ob- 
served that the vase* could easily be mended, as if 
the vase were the chief treasure. 

^ 2f ever mind,^ said I, rather soberly, after we 
had sopped up the inestimable elixir, as well as 
we could, with our handkerchiefs^ ^ I shall die 
an etemitv or two the sooner, and diaH have to 
get my table new covered, that's alL I hope, 
Calbot, that the good which your visit bore has 
done you, will be a small fraction as great as the 
loss it has inflicted on me. Well, and how has 
the MS. come out of the scrape } AH wadied 
out, I suppot?e/' 

Wich a penitent eye Calbot took it; up once 
more, and rin his eye over the Lii^t page. I saw 
his expression change. He knit his brows — 
looked up at me with a quick qaestioning glance 
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— looked back to the page, and finally said: 
"Ohl" 

"What ? " 

" It seems you had filled in the blanks before 
I came ? " 

"With the first four letters of the alphabet. 
Yes ! " 

" With the names in full ! " 

" What names i " 

" Why, Drayton, the first thing I looked at was 
this record of ' ondyinge Hatred,' etc. It con- 
tains ail the four names — yours as one of the 
witnesses of Armstrong's signature. They are 
written out in pale red ink, as plain as can be — " 

I had jumped from my chair and taken the 
MS. from Calbot's hand. It was impossible — it 
was inconceivable, but it was true. The page was 
thoroughly wetted through, but there were the 
three names — \he four names, for my own was 
added, in the character of compiler of the work — 
plainly traced out in light red ink. Could I have 
done it in a fit of abstraction ? No, for the chirog- 
raphy was not mine — ^it was identical with all the 
rest of the writing. In my utter bewilderment, I 
raised my eyes to the wall, where hung the picture 
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of my ecclesiastical ancestor — ^he, the alchemist, the 
busjbody, the death-bed confidant, the suspected 
wizard — ^and my own namesake — we were the only 
two Toxophilnses in all the line of Draytons. 
Once more, for the third or fourth time that 
evening, it struck me that he looked excessively 
knowing and sly. 

Who can analyze the lightning evolutions of 
human thought ! I kaew the truth before I could 
explain it. It crystallized in my brain all in a 
moment. A glance at the front of the MS., which 
had not been wetted, confirmed me. 

I threw down the MS., clapped Calbot on the 
shoulder, and burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter, which his astonished and concerned as- 
pect served only to aggravate. It was some min- 
utes before I could speak. 

" It is a simple matter after all," I said. " My 
old progenitor, there on the wall, was a friend — 
confidential friend — of Armstrong's. It was he 
who wrote that MS., and left the blanks, which 
are not blanks, but names written in invisible ink. 
He prepared, then, the chemical reagent for the 
purpose of making the invisible writing visible 
whenever the time should come. Perhaps he 
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meant to apply it himself some day; but, un- 
luckily, death snatched him all unawares from the 
scene of his pious intrigues. The MS. got into 
the hands of Armstrong's heirs (from whom I this 
day received it). The reagent stayed with the 
Draytons. This evening you came and brought 
the two together in your own inimitable style. 
You see, wherever the paper is wet, the blanks 
are filled in : the untouched parts are blanks stilL 
Oh John, John 1 I wish this had happened before 
I printed my article on ' Unrecognizable Truths ' : 
it is a peculiarly apt illustration." 

" Didn't I tell you," said Calbot, after a pause, 
" that there was nothing in the world so strange as 
coincidences ? " 

" There is the hobgoblin still unaccounted for," 

answered I ; " but I have done my part ; I leave 

the rest to you." 

• . . ' . . . 

The next day but one came a note from my 
friend. It ran: 

"What did I do at your rooms last night? 
Was I queer at all? I had intended calling on 
you that day, to tell you that Edna and I were 
going to be married April Ist, and to get you for 

15 
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my best man. Did I tell you ? Because, if not, 
I do now. The fact is, you see, I had been read- 
ing over some curious old family documents (I 
think I spoke to you about them), and then I went 
up to Edna's and frightened her half to death with 
telling her ghost stories about the locket I'd given 
her as a betrothal gift (a queer little thing it is. 
Did I ever mention it to you ?) Well, going home 
I met young De Quincey, and he proposed — ^he's 
always up to some deviltry or other — he proposed 
doing something which I shall never do again ; I 
was a fool to try it at all, but I had no notion how 
it would act. I'm afraid I may have annoyed you. 
I have an idea I upset your ink-bottle, and that I 
got it into my head that the ghost stoiy I had been 
telling Edna was true. How was it ? I know I 
felt deathly sick the next morning ; I'm not cer- 
tain whether it was the port-wine I drank, or that 
confounded hasheesh that I took with young De 
Quincey. I promised Edna Fd never take any 
more. WeD, you won't object to being my best 
man, will you ? 

" J. C." 
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So far from explaining the essential mystery — 
the Ghostly Kiva]. — this letter of John's only 
makes it^ to my mind, more inscrutable than ever. 
Talk about coincidences I For my part, I prefer 
to beliero in ghosts^ 
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Snarleyaw. 
Percival Keene, 



FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

The Poison of Asps. I No Intentions. 

8vo, paper, 30 cents. | 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 

My Own Child. 
Svo, paper, 75 cents. 

HELEN B. MATHERS. 
CA^rry Pipe. I Comin' thro' the Rye, 

Svo, paper, 30 cents. \ ^^o, \«Je«i ^ ceats. 
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NEW AND STANDARD FICTION {eonHnued), 



Good /or Nothing, 
Sarchedon. 
The Gladiators. 
8vo, paper, 60 cents each. 



G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 

Cerise, 



The Brookes of Bridlemere, 
White Rose, 
Uncle John, 
i2mo, doth, $1.25 each. 



LOUISA MtJHLBACH. 



Napoleon and the Queen of Prussia, 
Illustrated. 

The Empress Josephine, Illustrated. 

Napoleon and Blucher, Illustrated. 

Queen Hortense, Illustrated. 

Marie Antoinette and her Son, Illus- 
trated. 

Prince Eugene and his Times, Illus- 
trated. 

The Daughter of an Empress, Illus- 
trated. 

Joseph JI and his Court, Illustrated. 

Rrederick the Great and his Court, Il- 
lustrated. 

8vo, each volume, cloth, $1.00 ; 

sold by set 



Frederick the Great and his Family, 

Illustrated. 
Berlin and Sans-Souci, Illustrated. 
Goethe and Schiller, Illustrated. 
Merchant of Berlin y and Maria The^ 

resa and her Fireman, 
Louisa of Prussia and her Times, U- 

Old Fritz and the New Era, Illus- 
trated. 

Andreas Hofer, Illustrated. 

Mohammed Ali and his House, Illus- 
trated. 

Henry VIII and Catherine Parr, 111. 

or bound complete in 6 volumes, 
only, $12.00. 



MRS. OLIPHANT. 

The Three Brothers, 
8vo, paper, $1.00. 



JAMES PAYN. 

Fallen Fortunes. 
Svo, paper, 75 cents. 



EDMUND PENDLETON. 

A Conventional Bohemian. 
i2mo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 



ADMIRAL DAVID D. PORTER. 

Allan Dare and Robert le Diable, Il- 
lustrated. 
2 volumes, Svo, paper, $2 ; cloth, $3. 



Adventures of Harry Marline, lUuS" 
trated. 
Svo, paper, $1.00 ; cloth, $1.50, 



BARNET PHILLIPS. 

A Struggle, 
i6mo, paper, 25 cents. 



JANE PORTER. 

The Scottish Chiefs, Illustrated. 
Svo, cloth, $2.50. 



GEORGE L. RAYMOND. 

Modem Fishers of Men, 
lamo, paper, 25 cents. 



CHARLES READE. 

Peg Woffinvton, I Christie Johnstone, 

iSmo, paper, 30 cents ; cloth, 60 cts. | iSmo, paper, 30 cents. 



v?r 
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KEW AND STANDARD FICTION {fmUx 



tim^ paper, 75 cenU, 



HAWLEY SMART. 

I A Race for a Wife. 
I Sro, paper, 50 oentSL 
Struck Down, 
i2fiio, paper, 25 cents. 



gMILE SOUVESTRE. 
Am Attic PftOoufpfur in Paris, \ Un Phiiosophe sous Us Toiis, 



iilm&, poper^ yj cents ; doth, 60 cts. | i2mo, paper, 50 cts. ; hf . bd., 65 cts. 



flUEDRICH SPIELHAGEN. 
Lsd^ Ctara de Vere, 



HESBA STRETTON. 

The Doctor's Dilemma, Illustrated. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents. 



yokn Maidment, 

tifyum^ paper t 50 cents. 
Am Accomplished Gentleman, 

timo, piper f jo cents ; doth, 60 cents. 



JULIAN STURGIS. 

yohn-a-Dreams, 
Little Comedies. 
i8mo, paper, 30 cents 



LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. 

Lov^s Martyr, 
Z2mo, paper, 50 cents. 



ANDRE THEURIET. 



Girard^s Marriage, 

The Godson 0/ a Marquis, 

Young Maugars, 

t6mo, paper, 25 cents each ; cloth, 60 

omts eacti, 
Raymonde. 

sBmo, paper, 30 cents. 



All Alone, 

i8mo, paper, 25 cents. 
Antoinette, 
The House of the Tioo Barbels. 

z8mo, paper, 20 cents each. ' 



W. T. THOMPSON. 

Major Joneses Courtship, Illustrated. 
i2roo, cloth, $1.50. 



KAMBA THORPE. 

The Little Joanna. 
8vo, paper, 60 cents. 



FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 

Black Spirits and White, Illustrated. I Mrs. Jack. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents. | i8mo, paper, 20 cents. 



LOUIS ULBACH. 

Madame Gosselin. 
j^mo, paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 60 cts. 



JUAN VALERA. 

Pepita Ximenez. 
i2mo, paper, 50 cents ; hf. bd., 75 cts. 



FREDERICK B. VAN VORST. 

Without a Compass, 
i2mo, cloth, $i.5a 
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NEW AND STANDARD FICTION {conHnuett^ 



Valerie Aylmer, 
Morion House, 
Mabel Lee, 
Ebb-Tide, 



8vo, paper, 

The Land of the Sky, 
8vo, paper, 75 cents ; cloth, 

Hearts and Hands, 

A Gentle Belle, 
8vo, paper, 50 cents each. 

A Question 0/ Honor, 



CHRISTIAN REID. 

Nina^s Atonement^ and other StoriM,. 
A Daughter of Bohemia* 
Bonny Kate, 
After Many Days, 

75 cents each ; cloth, $1.25 each. 

Heart of Steel, 
Roslyn^s Fortune, 

i2mo, doth, $1.25 each. 
A Summer Jdyl, 

iSmo, paper, 30 cents; doth, 60 
cents. 



$i.oa 



The Goldsmith's Wife, 
Uncle Cesar, 
iSmo, paper, 25 cents each. 



MADAME C. REYBAUD. 

A Thorough Bohemienne, 
i8mo, paper, 30 cents; doth, Co 
cents. 



GEORGE SAND. 

The Tower of Percemont, 
z6ino, paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 60 cents. 



WALTER SCOTT. 



BiACK's Library Edition. 
25 volumes, 8vo, half calf, $125.00. 



Waverley Novels. Complete in 6 
vols. Illustrated. Per set, doth, 
$10 ; sheep, $15 ; half calf^ $20. 



Cheap Popular Edition, in 25 volumes. 



Waverley, 

Jvanhoe. 

Kenilworth, 

Guy Mannering, 

Antiquary, 

Rob Roy. 

Old Mortality. 

The Black Dwarf and 

Montrose. 
Bride of Lammermoor, 
Heart of Mid'Lothian, 
The Monastery, 
The Abbot, 



The Pirate, 

Fortunes of Nigel. 

Peveril of the Peak, 

Quentin Durward, 

St. Ronan's Well, 

Redgauntlet, 

The Betrothed^ and Highland Widow, 

The Talisman, 

Woodstock. 

Fair Moiti of Perth, 

Anne of Geierstein, 

Count Robert of Paris. 

The Surgeon^s Daughter, 

Paper, 25 cents each. 



A Legend of 



Amy Herbert, 

Cleve Hall. 

The EarVs Daughter, 

£jrperience of Life, 

Ger^ru(fe, 



ELIZABETH M. SEWELL. 

Ivors. A Story of English Country life. 

Katharine Ash ton. 

Margaret Percival, 

Ursula. 

Laneton Parsonage, 



i2mo, dotl\, $1.00 eac\\\ pet seX. m\««L^^\Qjc», 



\ 



NEW AND STANDARD FICTION {cmHnuei), 



Breexte Langton. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents. 



HAWLEY SMART. 

I A Race /or a Wife, 
I 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 
Struck Down, 
i2mo, paper, 25 cents. 



EMILE SOUVESTRE. 



An Attic Philosopher in Paris, 

• iSmo, paper, 3P cents ; cloth, 60 cts. 



Un Philosophe sous les Toits, 
i2mo, paper, 50 cts. ; hf. bd., 65 cts. 



FRIEDRICH SPIELHAGEN. 

Lady Clara de Vere, 
i8mo, paper, 25 cents. 



HESBA STRETTON. 

The Doctor's Dilemma, Illustrated. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents. 



JULIAN STURGIS. 

yohn Maidment, 

i6mo, paper, 50 cents. 
An Accomplished Gentleman, 

i8mo, paper, 30 cents ; cloth, 60 cents. 



yohn-a-Dreams. 
Little Comedies. 
i8mo, paper, 30 cents each. 



LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. 

Lov^s Martyr, 
i2mo, paper, 50 cents. 



ANDRE THEURIET. 



Gerard's Marriage, 

The Godson of a Marquis, 

Young Maugars, 

i6mo, pa[)er, 25 cents each ; cloth, 60 

cents each. 
Raymonde, 

i8mo, paper, 30 cents. 



All Alone, 

i8mo, paper, 25 cents. 
Antoinette. 
The House of the Two Barbels, 

i8mo, paper, 20 cents each. * 



W. T. THOMPSON. 

Major Jones's Courtship, Illustrated. 
i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 



KAMBA THORPE. 

The Little Joanna. 
8vo, paper, 60 cents. 



FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Black Spirits and White, Illustrated. I Mrs. Jack. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents. | i8mo, paper, 20 cents. 



LOUIS ULBACH. 
Madame Gosselin, 
x6ino, paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 60 cts. 



JUAN VALERA. 

Pepita Ximenez. 
i2mo, paper, 50 cents ; hf. bd., 75 cts. 



FREDERICK B. VAN VORST. 

Without a Compass, 
i2mo, cloth, $i.5a 

C9) 



NEW AND STANDARD FICTION (c<mHnued\ 



FLORENCE 



The House on the Marsh* 
At the WorUTs Mercy. 
Deldee, 



WARDEN. 

Doris's Fortune, 

A Vagrant Wife, 

A Prince of Darkness* 



x2mo, p^per, 25 cents each. 

EDMUND YATES. 

A Waiting Race. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents. 



CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 



Heir of Redely ffe. 
The Daisy Chain. 
The Trial, 
Dynevor Terrace* 
Heartsease, 
Hopes and Fears, 
The Three Brides, 
Young Stepmother* 
The Caged Uon, 

i2mo, cloth, $1.25 each. 
The Clever Woman of the Family. IlL 

8vo, paper, 75 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 

*»♦ A selection of 12 vols., 



The Chaplet of Pearls. Illustrated. 

8vo, paper, 75 cents ; cloth, $1.25, 
Dove in the Eagle's Nest* 
Kenneth, 

The Two Guardians, 
Beechcroft, 
The Castle Builders, 

i2mo, cloth, $1.00 each. 
Ben Sylvester's Word, 

i8mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
The Disturbing Element* 

i8mo, paper, 30 cents. 
i2mo, per set in box, $i2.oa 



HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. 

The Dead Guest, Illustrated. 
Svo, paper, 50 cents. 



Addie^s Husband. 

i2mo, paper, 25 cents. 
Almost Faultless. 

Svo, paper, 60 cents. 
An American Girl. 

i2mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Arabian Nights Entertainments. 111. 

Svo, doth, $2.50 ; half calf, $4.50. 
Arab Wife. 

iSmo, paper, 25 cents. 
Brockley Moor, 

i2mo, paper, 25 cents. 
Crime of Christmas-Day* 

i2mo, paper, 25 cents. 
Jacob Schuyler's Millions. 

i6mo, paper, 50 cents. 
James Gordon's Wife. 

Svo, paper, 25 cents. 
Lady Alice. 

Svo, paper, 60 cents. 



ANONYMOUS. 
Lascine. 



i2mo, cloth, $1.50. * 
Mademoiselle Fifty MillioHS. 

Svo, paper, 60 cents* 
Mrs, Limber's Raffle. 

i2mo, paper, 50 cents ; doth, 75 ct& 
Money-Makers. 

i6mo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 
My Heroine* 

Svo, paper. 50 cents. 
**My Queen:' 

iSmo, paper, 25 cents. 
Poverina. 

iSmo, paper, 30 cents. 
Righted at Last. 

Svo, paper, 75 cents ; clcth, $1.25. 
Two Russian Idyls. 

iSmo, paper, 30 cents. 
Vera. 

Svo, paper, 40 cents. 
Woman of Business. 
Svo, paper, 75 cents. 



/Ve^y rork: D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, ^ 5, d 5 Bond St 



D. APPLE TON & 00.' 8 PUBLICATIONS. 



By JULIAN STURGIS. 



«t' 



Mr. JuLiAH Sturois cDjoja the distiiictioii of being almost the only one 
among younger writers mentioned by George Ehot, who spoke of him as one 
whose good motk she was watching with annsoal interest"— 7%« CrWc, 



JOHBT MAIDMENT. A NOVEL. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents ; half 
bound, 75 cents. 

Alf ACCOMPUSHED GENTLEMAN. A NOVEL. 12mo. 
Paper, 25 cents. 

JOHlf-A-DREAMS. A NOVEL. 12mo. Paper, 25 cents. 

LITTLE COMEDIES. 18mo. Paper, SO cents. 

DICK'S WAIfDERING. A NOVEL. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
half bound, 75 cents. 

THRALDOM. A NOVEL. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents. 



By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

Mr. Fenn^s stories are always dramatic and pictnresqne. They are foU of 
movement, the characters are life-like, and the style animated. 



ONE MAID'S MISCHIEF. A NOVEL. 12mo. Paper, 30 cents ; 
half bound, 75 cents. 

THE STORT OF ANTOICY GRACE. A NOVEL. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents ; half bound, 75 cents. 

DOUBLE CUNNING. THE TALE OF A TRANSPARENT 
MYSTERF. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents. 

THE MASTER OF THE CEREMONIES. A NOVEL. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; half bound, 75 cents. 

THE BAG OF DIAMONDS. 12mo. Paper, 25 cents. 

THE DARK HOUSE. A NOVEL. Paper, 25 cents. 



New York: D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 8, & 5 Bond Street. 



D. .J--.5.W i JC. J PU3UCATI0NS, 



CHRISTIAN FEID-'S NOVELS. 



'* rhii uithur lUH -wiiicht -rrth ;ar*! md ^Wh. i q^ood efbicil md artbtfi 
TOmtiiH: . mii Ttieac ;Anj '.uu jiiHenLiiu autKiii la zha buldiiig no of m AmeilEHl 
Jtemcurfj.'* 

T.lI.£Ri£ LYLJIZR. r^j. ?ap«r. 75 oeaia : clodu fUSa. 
MORTO!! HOrSE. -i-n, ?'o«r. 75 jencs; cloth, |L23. 
HABEI. L££. S-'i. Pipiir. 71 .'cnia; ciDih, |I.iS, 
EBB-TID E. Sv'j. ?an*ir. T j ienrs ; oi«:ch. |1.25. 
?l I3r k'S .ITO^r E3I E.XT, etc. ?v'o. p ip^r. 75 c-enla ; doth, $l.29i. 
A D.irUHTER OF BOHJEUIIA. ^.o. Fiiper. 79 cents; doti^ 

BOXNY KATE. r-'j. Fap«r. Tl jenta : doth. ll.iS. 

AFTER R.k5Y DA.YS. Sv- Fapor. 73 oenti ; cloth, #1.2«. 

TUE LA-XD OK THE SKY", v-j. Fap«r. 73 u'cnts; cloth, $1.15 

HE..KRTS AXD HAXD«. r-a Piper. 30 cents. 

A I.-EXTLE BE.LJLE. v"}. Paper. 50 cents. 

A QUESTIOX OF HOXOR. limo. Cloth, ILiS. 

HKART OF STEEi. lim.:. L'lcth. ll.'^iS. 

RO*LYX> FORTUXE. lime. Faper. 30 cents: cloth, |I.SSu 

A SUHHER IDYL, l-fmo. Faper, 30 cents; cloth. dO cental 

HISS CHURCHILL. Virn.:. Faper. 50 ..-enss; cloth, ILW. 



;U'-IAN HAWTHORNE'S NOVELS. 

B R E»S A XT . *-'':. ? irrer. "jO u*enc3 . 

GARTH, ?t:. Ti.Ti;' ;'' :«':-.*•. -ji.-ch. |:.i3. 

*ZBAST1AX STRODE. V":. ?a.7ur. 7; .-enss. 

>'OBLE BLOOD. '::■•. ?a....i'. ;• I'^rr.-i. 

MRS. i;AIXSBO:10U«.;H'S DLIJIOXD.S. lo-.x Piper, 2* 

y:v v..\. : .::--.vv y ,: •. :.;. ji 5 3ccvl street. 
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IaLBOT^ Rivaj 



